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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines the influence of the values of senior 
administrative policy makers as the primary reason for the difference in 
the policy of Central Mortgage and Housirig Corporation toward the build 
ing co-operative as against the non-profit, continuing housing co- 
operative. Values are examined through an analysis of adminis- 


trative policy decisions based upon QVHC documents, interviews with 


QVHC and co-operative officials. In contrast to former studies 
this thesis 
focusses on: as aqainst: 
Interplay of policy and admin- Studies of structure and process 
istration 
Documentary analysis Interviews 
Values of administrative Perceptions, attitudes, opinions 
policy-makers of policy-makers 
Symbolic value of housing Material value of housing tenure 
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tenure in policy in policy 


Chapters 2 and 3 in the thesis examine the relationship between 
studies of various phasies of the policy process and the methods which 
are used. It concludes with the observation that the limited range 
of available methods is substantially responsible for the neglect of 
values in housing policy. The field of value research is then 
examined and an approach to values in policy studies is set forth. 

Chapter 4 of the thesis examines the building co-operative in 


Canada and the beginnings of QW policy. This policy is shown to 


have been empirically based and substantially in conformity with 

the values expressed in the building co-operative. Chapter 5 outlines 
the development of a new form of co-operative housing, the non-profit 
continuing housing co-operative. The range of values which are 
expressed in this form of housing are set forth. 

Chapter 6 examines administrative policy making of OVC toward 
the housing co-operative. The interpretation of the lending provisions 
under the National Housing Act, the question of below market interest 
rate loans for co-operatives and the resident income range are 
examined. It is argued that the primary rationale for the values J 
expressed in these administrative decisions were the values of the 
policy makers. 

The conclusion of the study bears upon our limited knowledge of 
administrative policy making, the roles of values in policy, the 
nature of organizational units for the expression of greater value 
range in policy and the respective roles of executive and administrative 


policy making. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION: THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


Housing, like medical care, is becoming something which the 
middle class, as well as the poor, is finding it difficult to afford 
at market prices. A study of housing needs in the greater Toronto 
area concluded that 39% of the households requiring housing in the 
period 1966-1981 would have incomes sufficient to enable them to 
purchase adequate accommodation in the market. But 20% of the house- 
holds would qualify for public-housing type subsidies, and 22% would 
require some assistance although not as great as that provided ona 


public housing basis.“ 


But the housing problem is not one of cost alone* It involves 
as well the social fabric of urban areas, the multiplication of life 
styles with distinctive housing needs, and the social rights which 
accompany various forms of tenure. Given these multiple dimensions 
and the numbers of people in need, one wonders why Canadian govern- 
ment policy has not made greater use of non-profit and cooperative 


housing. Such housing has been used as a key element of the housing 


1. Paterson Planning and Research, Housing Needs hn the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Planning Areat March 28, 1969. M.A. Audain and 
A. Armitage concluded that this study comes closest conceptu- 
ally to an adequate method for studies of this type. Housing 
Requirements:, A Review of Recent Canadian Research (Ottawa: 
CCSD, 1972).- 


policies of Western European countries especially for those families 
between the income requirements of public housing and the private 

2 
market. Even the United States has, on a per capita basis, made 


3 
much more use of non-profit and cooperative housing. 


| have been working in the field of cooperative housing since 
1966, and the question of why the Canadian government had not done 
more to encourage cooperative housing in particular arose from more 
than a rational interest in housing policy. In my work, | assisted 
lay groups and organizations to undertake the development of coopera- 
tive and non-profit housing projects, primarily in Ontario. I had 
regular contact with officials of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, the federal crown corporation from whom cooperatives 
generally received mortgage financing. Although officials were 
almost always courteous, and some were frequently helpful, it seemed 
that there was little understanding of, and even less interest in or 
enthusiasm for, cooperative housing. Each project necessitated 
spending considerable time introducing the concept of cooperative 
housing, and more time negotiating the numerous items which seemed to 


call for policy decisions by QVC head office. 


2. Cf. P.F. Wendt, Housing Policy — The Search for Solutions, A 
Comparison of the United Kingdom, Sweden, West Germany, and the 
United States since World War II (Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1963); S. Ruiz Lujan, Housing Cooperatives 
(Geneva: I.L.O., 1964); D.V. Donnison, The Government of- Housing 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1967). 

3. There are about 2000 continuing cooperative units in Canada as 
against over 200,000 units in the United States. Cf.- The 
Foundation for Cooperative Housing, "Cooperative Housing in the 
U.S.A." (Washington: FCH, 19771). 


In 197], I undertook a number of studies of social aspects of 
houesag and a detailed study of cooperative housing for the Task Force 
on Low Income Housing of CMHC. % In the course of the work, I had 
access to CMHC files and other materials, and ie review how cot 
operative housing was perceived by CMHC officials. I also travelled 
across the country and interviewed branch office officials who had 
processed cooperative Joan applications. Additional interviews of 
Head Office personnel were carried by a staff member of the Policy 
Planning Division according to an interview schedule which I had pre- 
pared. The completed report was published by CMHC, > and a shortened 


version was contained in the Final Draft Report of the Task Force, © 


and in the study by M. Dennis and S. Fish/ 


The Task Force study was directed toward policy and program 
recommendations and did not seek to determine the Basis of CMHC's 
position up to that time. ‘One finding about the pattern of CMHC policy 
making did however-previde a clue. From 1946 to about 1960, cooperative 


housing in Canada meant the building cooperative. These were composed - 


4 I was introduced to the Task Force by Prof. T. Philbrook who 
subsequently supervised this thesis. 
5S. John Jordan. Cooperative Housing: Program Review and Proposal, 
TFLIH, Working Paper No. 7 (Ottawa: CMHC, 1971) 334 p. A copy 
of the Table of Contents forms Appendix A to this thesis. 
6 Task Force on Low Income Housing, Low Income Housina: a Social] 
Aspects, (Ottawa, CMHC, October 30, 1971) Chapter VI, | - 106. 


7, Programs in Search of a Polic (Toronto: Hakkert, 1973), pp. 
248 - 261 and passim. 


of a small group of families who actually constructed their houses. 
At some point following the completion of construction, the cooperative 
would be dissolved and the houses would be owned individually by the 
families who had constructed them. © the whole, Q\VHC had responded 


well to such cooperatives and had developed an empirically-based policy 


for them. 


In the early 1960's, new starts for building cooperatives declin- 
ed sharply, and the leadership of the cooperative movement put for- 
ward a new notion of cooperative housing, the non-profit, multi-unit 
housing cooperative. Unlike trte building cooperative, ownership of 
the housing cooperative was vested in the cooperative in perpetuity 
and the member's equity did not increase over time. By the early 
1970's, over a dozen developments were underway comprising nearly 
2000 units. The National Housing Act provided for what it termed 
“continuing cooperatives", but these were continuing building coopera- 
tives, which for various reasons retained the cooperative form for some 
years after the completion of construction. In Nova Scotia, for example, 
provincial regulations required that the cooperative be maintained 


until the mortgage was'discharged. 


The new housing cooperative differed from the building, or continu- 
ing building, cooperative in development method, physical form, intent 
.of the residents, tenure, sponsorship and other ways. Even though 
the NA had not been drafted with it in mind, the housing cooperative 


could bef deemed to be covered by the provision for the continuing 


(building) cooperative. As a result, it could be argued that no 
change in the NHA was necessary. This was precisely the position 


which CMHC adopted. 


Since, however, the new type a housing cooperative differed 
significantly from the building cooperative, changes in policy and 
= requirements were necessary:—CMHC did not institute such 
changes on the basis of thorough rational study. Instead, changes 
were evolved in the course of Rakin adminictrativé decisions in 
the processing of mortgage loan applications. The incremental approach 
meant that certain basic problems, such as the NHA itself, were never 
addressed and rectified. Furthermore, this approach meant that co- 

- operative proponents always faced considerable uncertainty as to the 
policy which would be applied to each project. This was especially 
<ehe case since policy was not consistently, nor in RORY: applied.8 
And in many instances, it appeared that CMHC was quite unsympathetic 
toward this form of housing. It also seemed significant that policy 
was established by the Loans Division as it processed applications, 


rather than by a policy unit. 


The clue then lay in the different kind of response which CMHC 
accorded to the two different forms of cooperative. This might have been 


affected somewhat by the nature of the policy-making unit. 


8 Dennis and Fish see this as prevalent in CMHC. Programs in Search 
of a Policy, pp. 140 - 144, 


My interest in the question of the basis of CMHC's posture con- 
tinued beyond the completion of the Task Force study and provided the 


initial motivation for this thesis. 


The literature on policy, and housing policy in particular, was 
not especially helpful in answering the question, but it did help to 


re-phrase it. 


Doern and Aucoin have put forward a distinction between executive 
and administrative policy-making.* The former is primarily a function 
of cabinet ministers and the latter primarily a function of senior 
administrative personnel. As Doern and Aucoin show, most policy 
Studies have been of executive policy-making. They suggest this is 
because major policy initiatives are thought to be decided at 
this level, and because cabinet ministers are public figures and thus 
available, in principle, to the investigator. Administrative policy- 
making, on the other.nhand, has been rather neglected because it is 
often thought of as dealing with relatively routine matters and because 
civil servants are not public figures and not, in principle, subject 


to public scrutiny. a & 


Doern and Aucoin ajgue that administrative policy-making should 
receive increased emphas'is because the greatest proportion of govern- 


ment spending is determined by the bureaucracy. 


9. The balance of this chapter recapitulates material presented 
‘ chiefly in chapters 2 and 3. References will be supplied here 
only for those items which are not noted in the appropriate 
place in the following chapters. 


Since CMHC's position on cooperative housing was determined 
almost entirely by senior corporation personnel, it is a case of . 
administrative policy-making. But it is necessary to become more 
specific, and this was assisted by studying the relationship between 
policy-making arena under study and the research method used. 
Easton's model of the policy process was used to classify housing policy 
studies by policy phase. Two main classes, conversion structure and 
process, and output and outcome, were examined. This led to the 


following findings. 


First, studies of executive policy-making structure and process 
relied primarily upon interviews for basic information. Investigators 
did not have access to internal government documents, and consequently 
often lacked the means to verify verbal reports of how policy wes 


made. 


Second, the preoccupation with executive policy-making and the 
difficulties of access, have resulted in little understanding of the 
interplay between administration and policy. This involves both the 
contribution of administrative behaviour to the content of policy, 
and the gatekeeper function of senior administrators particularly 
with respect to policy change advocated by the clients of a department. 
Such understanding can only be obtained through the analysis of admini- 
Strative decisions. This necessitates a new study technique, namely, 
"the analysis of specific administrative decisions to ascertain their 


value content. This requires access to written documentation-concerning 


these decisions. 


Third, studies of policy output and outcome focus almost exclusive- 
ly upon policy impact defined in material terms (generally dollar 
value) and pay little attention to the personal and social meaning 
(symbolic value). Thus policy studies of different forms of housing 
tenure examine the cost to the government (or less commonly, the resi- 


dent) but not the symbolic implications of leasehold versus freehold. _ 
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Fourth, the salient values of policy-makers are rarely studied, 
although their attitudes or opinions are sometimes examined. This 
is due to three interrelated factors. First, social scientists for 
the past two decades have, under the influence of behavioural ism, 
devoted their research to attitudes and opinions. From a behaviouraltst - 
perspective, these are more tangible and manipulative. Second, there 
has been a lack of conceptual clarity about values and substantial 
problems of measurement. Even as more reliable means of measurement 
became available, executive and administrative policy-makers were 
thought to be unavailable as subjects for the particular test. Third, 
there was an important ambiguity contained in Easton's influential 


definition of policy as the "authoritative allocation of values." 


Easton uses "values", in a broad and non-restrictive sense. It 
could encompass legislation as to the right to' vote, setting tariff 
rates, income re-distributive policies, granting of a telephone mono- 
poly, establishing compulsory military service. Easton refers specif- 


ically to “both spiritual and material" values, and discusses values 


in terns of desirable societal end-states. The acknowledgement of 
the two diminsions of values has been largely overlooked in policy 
studies. |t has commonly been reduced to'the material aspect express- 
ed in cost-benefit terms. As a result, the values of policy-makers 


were not considered relevant. 


More recently, Dror, Lasswell, and others have called for both 
greater attention to symbolic values and for examination of the value 
conmittments of policy-makers and clients. At the same time, Rokeach 
and other social scientists working in the tradition of Kluckhohn 
have made considerable progress toward clarifying both the conceptual 
basis and measurement techniques for value committments. Rokeach's 
technique is quite specific and involves a test which it was not 
possible to use in this study. But Rokeach's finding that the spread 
between a subject's ranking of freedom as against equality is a good, 
indicator of a broader constellation of social, political and economic 


values has been helpful. 


Since these differences in the symbolic value of the building as 
against the housing cooperative, | began to compare these with the values 
of administrative policy-makers of CQVHC. These policy-makers are 
seen as having personal, social, political, and economic values which 
are.inevitably at play in their policy-making roles. If the values 
of the administrators are fairly homogeneous, then these values will 


also find expression in thebasic policies of the organization. 


Since it evolved out of administrative decisions, C|HC policy 


; 4’ 
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toward the housing cooperative was devetoped primarily by the four 
senior officials of the Loans Division. The same four officials held 
these posts throughout the decade under consideration. !¥ The normal 
ambient of loans officials in the private development industry, and it 
is reasonable to expect that they would share its perspective and 
values, especially since CMHC as a whole is tightly integrated into 
the property development industry. L. Collins found CMHC "a lending 
Institution dealing primarily with private businesses and with public. 
agencies primarily with the values of private business anlar The great 
majority of line and staff personnel express a preference for he 
‘force enterprise svsten! "This is increasingly evident as more 
senior CMHC officials accept positions in the private development 
Industry. In the past few years tn Ontario, the two successive Ontario 
regional supervisors, the Toronto branch manager, two successive . 
managing directors and the deputy managing director of OHC (all former 
CMHC officials) have assumed senior positions in the property develop- 
' ment industry. ! This is in contrast to J. Porter's finding “there is 
certainly no trend to close institutional links between the corporate 


world and the bureaucracy as judged by post-public service careers." !3 


10. Executive Director, Director, 2 Assistant Directors. 


11. Analysis of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, TFLIH 
Working Paper, (CMHC 1971) p. 17. | 

12. From personal acquaintance and reports in Ontario Housing, 
published by OHC. 


13. The Vertical Mosaic (Toronto 1965) p. 455. 


7 
The value system of the property development industry differs tn 
some fundamental ways from non-profit cooperative housing. This was 
acknowledged by the present minister responsible for CMHC, Hon. Ron 
Basford as he replied to an interruption of his speech introducing the 
amendments to the NHA: “I can understand my fork friend from Peet 
South (Mr. Blenkarn), being a developer himself, not being much in 


favour of the cooperative movement." '4 


In summary then, jt seemed there was reasonable grounds Tor suppos- 
“ing that the nature of CMHC policy toward the housing cooperative was 
primarily a function of the values of administrative policy-makers. 
These values were implicitly or explicitly approved by the executive 
policy-makers, or else they were unaware of them. The question of 
policy change in this situation deserves examination because it might 
apply to any situation where minority group values confront the 
dominant value system. 


Thus, the question was re-phrased as follows: 


An analysis of the difference in response by CMHC to the housing 


cooperative as against the building cooperative, 


focusing on: aS against: 
Administrative policy-making Executive policy-making 


4 


14. Canada, House of Commons Debates, Volume 117, Number 51 (March 15, 
1973) p. 2270. 
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focusing on: as against: 
Interplay of policy and admin- Studies of structure and process 
istration — ‘ 
Documentary analysis | Interviews 
Values of administrative Perceptions, attitudes, opinions 
policy-makers of policy-makers 
Symbolic value of housing | Material value of housing tenure 
tenure in policy | in policy 


Chapters 2 and 3 examine housing policy studies and research 
methods, and an approach to values in policy analysis. Chapter 4 
examines the building cooperative, the ssievanvavaiaes of its proponents, 
and the initial formulation of CMHC policy. This chapter serves as a 


“base line" for the subsequent chapters on the housing cooperative. 


‘Chapter 5 traces the emergence of the continuing housing co- 
operative, and the value set implicit in it. The next chapter reviews 
CMHC's response to the housing cooperative as presented in administra- 
tive decisions made in processing loan applications. This chapter: is 
based on an analysis of: the decisions in case studies presented in 
Cooperative Housing: Program Review and Proposal. The reader is re- 
ferred to that publication for a more complete seeoune-oe Various 
decisions. Chapter 7 reviews the response of CMHC officials to 
representations by cooperative proponents for nolrey changes. It 
relates this process to the policy-making structure of CMHC,. and to, 
interventions by executive policy-makers. It concludes with general 
observations about the implications of this study for the understand- 


ing of the policy process in liberal democracies. 


Chapter 2 
HOUSING POLIC¥:* RESEARCH AND METHODS 


David Easton's contention that the essential political function 


is "the authoritative allocation of values for a society" and his 


2 


model of the political conversion process“~ have assumed paradigmatic 


dimensions. They frequently form the basis for empirical research 


* thus denoting their passage 


~~ 


&™. 


and are often used without attribution, 


Jnto conmon currency. 


Easton's model of the political conversion process is useful 
because 1t transcends the more customary lines of demarcation in 
policy analysis between the proponents of comprehensiveness, disjoint~ 
ed incrementalism, and mixed scanning. ” Consequently, it can be 
used to situate studies which have been carried out, and to facilitate 


our locating lacunae in the knowledge of the policy process. 


T. David Easton, The Political System, (New York: Knopf, 1953) p. 129. 
2. 0D.: Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis, (New York: Prentice 
. “Hatt 3 1965) ° 2 

3. £.g., Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, Power and Poverty, (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970); Brett W. Hawkins, Politics 
ne eee Policies, (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company Inc., 
1971). 

4. Michel Chevatier, A Strategy of Interest-Based Planning (unpublish- 
ed Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, ; David Braybrooke 
and Charles E. Lindblom, A Strateay of Decision (New York: The Free 

_ Press, 1970); A. Etzion: The Active Society (London: Collier- 
‘ Macnillan, 1968). | 
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FIGURE I 


The Political System 
Demands: Conversion Decisions 


Inputs —————_> withinputs Qutputs 


Supports gatekeepers | Actions 





' Easton views the political system as imbedded in an environment 
from which it receives demands and support, and ‘upon which 1t exercises 
effects through policy and Seon. These in turn affect the environ- 
ment in which the political system is imbedded, and thus the nature of 
the demands and supports which are given to the system. Easton's 
delineation of the systemic properties provide both concepts and terms 
which allow the phases and relationships to be distinguished. In any 
concrete instance, the perteeal system exhibits both structure and | 
process, or the structure in action. Easton further distinguishes 
between outputs and outcomes of the political system: "The actual 
decisions and implementing actions are the outputs; the consequences 
traceable to them, however Tong the discernible chain of causation are 


the outcomes ."> 


This gives five salient characteristics of the model: input, 


5. Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1967) p. 352. . 
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conversion structure, conversion process, output, and outcome. 


In the past few years, studies of housing and housing policy 
have increased greatly in numbers and technical sophistication. One can 
classify these studies according to the phase of housing policy- 
making which has recetved primary attention. I shall present only 
studies of Canadian housing policy, and selected studies of housing 
policy in the United States. This list is restricted to studies of 
policy, and does not include studies of the housing industry, demand and 
supply, or disciplinary-bounded Studies (economics, sociology, anthro- 


pology, etc.) of housing. 


Housing policy studies can be-conveniently, and not withalit 
justice, divided into two classes. The larger class consists of - 
studies concerning the scale and effectiveness of government housing 
_programs. These are studies of policy output or outcome. They are, 
therefore, addressed to cost-benefit examination of various government 
programs such as public housing or rehabilitation. These studies may. 
be examinations of policy currently in force or prescriptive studies. 7 
The other class consists of studies of the policy-making structure and 

é 


process. These studies are more recent, and less common. 


An examination of these various housing policy studies shows a 
high correlation between the phase of the policy process under study, 
and the techniques and methods used. The limitations of the various 
methods explains much of the concentration on certain aspects of the 


policy process and the neglect of others. 
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FIGURE 2: Conversion Structure and Process 


Arena Method Actor's 
Study Author® Execu- i-{ Values 
tive 


Wolman 
Axworthy 


Bailey and 
Burns 


Dennis and 
Fish 


Collins 


Patterson 





(X) represents a secondary interest ~ | 


7 
= X 
P| 


6. Harold Wolman, Politics of Federal Housing (New York: Dodd, Mead and. 


Company, 1971); Lloyd Axworthy, "The Housing Task Force: A Case Study”, 


in G. Bruce Doern and Peter Aucoin, The Structures of Policy- 
Making in Canada (Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, ; Tom Burns . 
and Lesite Bailey, Housing Policy Formulation at the Executive | 
Level in Canada, (unpublished research proposal, York University, 
1971); Michael Dennis and Susan Fish, Programs in Search of Policy:. 
Low-Income Housing in Canada (Toronto: Hakkert, (972); Larry Collins, 
Analysis of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Ottawa: CMHC, 


971); J. Patterson, Decision and Organization: The Shaping of 
Housing Policy in Canada, An Outline for the Report, September 15, 
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As the chart makes clear, the studies of conversion process and 
Structure have dealt almost exclusively with executive policy-making 
as against administrative policy-making.” With rare exceptions, 
the method has been interviews with knowledgeable or influential 
actors. To the extent that there has been any interest in the personal 
disposition of the key policy actors, it has been restricted to 
perceptions of, or attitudes toward, selected issues, events or prob- 
lems. They have not dealt with the deeper and more crucial issue of 


the values of key actors. 


The distinction between executive and administrative policy- 
making has been made familiar by Doern and Aucoin. Executive policy- 
making "operates primarily in and around the cabinet" while administra- 
tive policy-making “operates senaay tn and around the’ bureaucracy". 


~~ 


- 


In this study, che executive levet is defined as the minister 
responsible for CMHC and the cabinet. The administrative level ts 
defined as the staff and senior officials of CMHC. It is important 
to keep in mind, however, that CMHC is a proprietary crown corporation 
and traditionally has operated with little ministerial surveillance. 
Until 1969, this was expressed in CMHC's being responsible to 2 minister 


who also carried a full departmental portfolio, such as Public Works, 


7. (Wolman, Axworthy, and Bailey and Burns-study the input phase, but 
a chart would replicate that above as to arena, method, and actor.) 
8. “Introduction” in The Structures of Policy-Making in Canada, 
p. 4 
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Transportation, or Labour. Thus, de facto executive authority was 
normally lodged with the president and board of directors, although 
the minister did retain de jure executive power which enabled him to 
intervene in the Corporation's policy and decisions. In 1969, with 
the appointment of Hon. R. Andras and subsequently Hon. R. Basford, 
ministers have been relieved of additional portfolios, except the 
Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, and thus have been able to attend 
more to the affairs of CMHC. 


Most students have focused on the executive level, on studies of 
the prime minister and his office, cabinets and committees, presidents 
and advisors, etc. This is true of housing studies as well, as 
exemplified particularly in the studies of Wolman, Dennis and Fish, 
Patterson, and Burns and Biley. Doern and Aucoin argue that the 


administrative level is “equally significant": 


First, this second structure determtnes by far. the great- 

est proportion of ‘values’ and ‘outputs’ authoritatively 
allocated, on an annual basis, by the political system. 
secondly, it is grossly misteading to think that this pattern 
of allocations is merely the ‘administration’ of past policies, 
-...because allocations produced in this way often are re- 
allocated in directions unintended by the politician initially. 
These unintended outputs are caused partly because they are 
allocated by a complex bureaucracy which, by virtue of 1ts 
complexity, is subject to the displacement of goals, and partly 
because the politician himself delegates such allocative roles 
to bodies within the bureaucracy or to so-called independent 
bodies...[These unintended outputs] are often ‘rationally’ 
contrived: that is, related to a different set of goals or 
assumptions later inserted by policy actors, which are just 

as effectively ‘policies’ as were the original general state- 
ments made by the politicians. 


9. Ibid., p. 4-5 
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The administrative level determines “by far the greatest proportion” 
of values and outputs not onty because, as Doern and Aucoin later 
demonstrate, the greater proportion of government spending is a 
function of inherited legislative commitment: but dies because the 
precise allocation of values is a function of the specific nature of 
operational decisions. As Easton states, policy includes that which 


Is “lodged in the consequences of a practice." 9 


Thus, the never- 
‘formalized practice of branch office of CMHC to acquiesce.in the | 
practice of its approved lenders (insurance and trust companies, etc.) 
to not make mortgage loans in a lower-income inner-city area acquires 


the characteristic of a government policy. Many similar examples 


could be cited from other policy fields. 


Doern and Aucoin suggest that policy goal displacement occurs 
because of the complexity of bureaucracies. (The above example may 
or may not be an example of such policy goal displacement. ) This 


suggests that the remedy lies in structure and-organization. 


But such practices may not flow from complexity. They may flow 
' from the values of the administrators. That is to say, a primary 
determinant of the policy output may be the values of the administrator 


which are at play in the making of specific allocative decisions. 


Since specific allocations are a function of administrative 


10. Easton, Political System, p. 131 
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decisions one must take due account of the effect of the values of 
administrators when assessing or designing government programs 
concerned with redistributive social change. Interests which are 
well organized and in possession of significant resources are less 
subject to administrative level policies which are contrary to their 
interests because they have access to the executive level. The 
recent federal government experience with the White Paper on 


; : : : : 17 
Taxation is # case in point, one the government recognizes. 


The working class and minorities are less likely to have such 
access, and are thus more subject to administrative policy making. 
If administrators perceive there to be significant value differences 
between themselves and the program clients, then the clients’ values 


are likely to be disregarded or unrewarded. 


A necessary (Sut not sufficient) component of a policy of 
redistributive social change is to control the impact of administra- 
tor's values upon programs and their clientele. This is contrary to 
much of the theory of public administration and the belief systems 
of bureaucrats which hold to the notion of the neutral bureaucracy 


and administrator, although it has been recognized especially in 


more recent sides. < 


11. Globe and Mail, Toronto, March 16, 1971; Report of the (Federal) 
Interdepartmental Committee on Participation, October 18, 1971. 

12. Meyer Brownstone, “The Douglas-Lloyd Governments: Innovation and 
Bureaucratic Adapatation” in Laurier La Pierre et aj., ed., Essays 
on the Left (Toronto: McClelland and Steward, 1971); Frank Marini,ed., 
Toward a New Public Administration, (Scranton: Chandler Publishing 
Company, 1971). | 
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Some studies have examined the perceptions or attitudes of 
policy-makers. But thesé studies have been concerned with attitudes 
towards particular issues or problems, and thus have not gotten at . 
fundamental Vuccumiid undergird and permeate more transitory 
stances or particular matters. Attitudes and attitudinal change 
1s a well recognized research area, and studies are not uncommon. 9 
But values have been overlooked, or confused with attitudes. Wolman, 
for example, has a section entitled "Decision-makers' Attitudes 


ate but he presents 'influentials’ responses to a series 


one Values 
of questions about their positions on specific housing issues, for 
Binle. housing priorities or rate of social change. These are 

properly matters of attitude and the term value occurs only in the 


section title. 


‘Administrative policy-making is not confined to policy output 
as represented in speratienal decisions. Administrators also play 
a key role in drafting regulations, instructions, guidelines and 
operational policies which have a decisive effect on the nature of 
the allocative decisions which are made. Wolman and faagee: for 
example indicate the significance of a change in U.S. lending criteria 
from "economically sound" to “acceptable risk". This opened federal 
loans to many black and lower income families who would not have 


r 


qualified previously. 


13. M.d. Rosenberg et al., Attitude, Oraanization and Change (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). 

14. H. Wolman, Politics of Federal Housina, (N.Y.: Dodd, Mead, 1971). 

15. H. Wolman, Politics of Federal Housing; R. Taggert,; Low-Income 


Housing: A Critique of Federal Aid (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 


1970). 
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A major administrative policy-making function is that of 
gatekeeper. This gatekeeping function takes place in a variety of 
ways. There is first of all the control of internal program review 
and demands for modification on the basis of agency experience. 
Secondly, administrative gatekeeping screens client demands for 
program changes which are addressed to the bureaucracy. thirdly; 
client demands directed to the executive level {e.g., a cabinet 
minister) are normally referred to the administrative level for 


response. 


One of the most significant uses of the gatekeeping function 
is the technique of the non-decision which can be very effectively 
practiced at the administrative level. Bachrach and Baratz have 
identified four major barriers designed to meet and resist the 
challenge of insurgent or minority demands. All four are especially 


effective at the afministrative level. 


FIGURE 3: Decisions and Non-Decisions !® 


Decision Implementation Effective 
Making Policy 
Barrier |] Barrier 2 Arena Barrier 3 Change 


Commun? ty Procedures, Defeat, Barrier 4 
Values Institutions Modification 
Administrative 
interpretation, 
Limited or No 
Enforcement 
NON-DECISION NON-DECISICN DECISION NON-DECISION 





16. Bachrach and Baratz. Power and Poverty. 0.54. 
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Methods: Interviews 

A major reason for the concentration on the executive policy- 
making level is the limitation in study methods. Most studies 
have relied primarily on the interview. Executive actors are 
public figures and thus accessible in principle to this form of 
research. (Thordarson's!/ Study of the making of foreign poticy 
in the Trudeau government is recent Canadian example.) It is 
normally not possible to research government documents and 
correspondence. Researchers have customarily regarded administra- 


tors as not accessible in principle, a position normally shared 


by the bureaucracy and its executive. 


It is possible to research attitudes and perceptions through 
the interview method. This can be done through formal] question- 
naires, many of which have been tested in a Soneacenable variety 
of situations. Content analysis of less structured interviews can 


also be undertaken. 


But this interview technique is a weak method because tt affords 


the interviewee considerable scope to manage the information and 


_ 


17. Bruce Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1972). 
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attitudes which are transmitted. (8 It is difficuit to test the 


basic conditions for reiying on the interview method is that 
"inferences drawn from the interviews can be subjected to some sort 


of independent criticism, or preferably, vigorous test." 19 


A person’s values can be tested only in relation to life decisions 
and this condition can not be met in an interview. Yet the policy 
actor, especially at the administrative level, is generally only 
accessible through the interview. The actual decisions are not avail- 
able to the researcher. Thus one is reduced to operating at the Tevel 
of avowed perceptions, attitudes, or opinions. And the ganuseouhich 


inform and permeate these, and actions as well, remain invisible. 


Qutput and Outcome . 


Studies of housing policy output and outcome are similarly 


clustered around executive policy-making, and customarily. make use 


raf 


18. During 1971, CMHC branch office officials were interviewed on a 
number of occasions by staff of the Task Forces on Urban Assistance 
and Low Income Housing. Comparing interviews, investigators noted _ 
that many field staff tried to display more “progressive attitudes" 
(reaction toward public housing tenants and housing rehabilitation, 
for example} in successive interviews, as they sense that these 
were the preferred: responses. For amore general discussion see 
Derek L. Phillips, Knowledge from What? (Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Company, 1971) Chaps. 1, 4, 5. 

19. Elite and Specialized Interviewing (Evanston: Northwestern U.P., 

70) p.J3. oar 
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of macro-scale cost-benefit studies of program impact. 


FIGURE 4: Output and Outcome 


20 Ce Macro Micro 
[ ERGCUEIVE® HONDAS ER SEINE: Aaministrative _Cost/Benefit Case Study 
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In this instance also, there is a high correlation between the 
focus on the executive arena and the use of a particular method of study. 
Macro-scale cost-benefit studies for example, examine the cost of sub- 
sidizing a given unit or household under various existing or potential 
programs. Significant conclusions* as to the redistribution efficacy 


of major programs can .be drawn from these studies. But they frequently 


Nee 


\ 


20. Albert Rose, “Canadian Housing Poticies", in Michael Wheeler, ed. 
The Right to Housing (Montreal: Harvest House, 1969); Paul Wendt, 


ousing Policy - The Search for Solutions (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1963); D.V. Donnison, The Government of Housing 
(London: - Penguin Books, 1967); Howard R. Moskof, "Foreign Housing 
Subsidy Systems", Papers Submitted on Housing Committee on Bankin 

and Currency, U.S. House of Reoresentatives (ecchingtan: GePW0:. 

1971) pp. 627-651; Robert Taggert, Low-Income Housing: A Critique 

of Federal Aid (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1970); 
Arthur Paul Solomon, Housing the Urban Poor (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Harvard University, 1971). 
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suffer from the margin of @rror or unavailability (resulting some- 


: : ? : : 2] 
times in a resort to inputed figures) of important data. 


“a, 


More serious still is the inability of such studies to explain 
the phenomenon in question. Thus ee aay easibly be shown that rental 
subsidization of state owned housing greatly erceedevelberaization, 
through rent supplements, of privately owned rental housing. But it 


does not explain this policy preference. 


If policy represents an allocation of values then. an explanation 
of the policy requires an understanding of the material and symbolic 
dimensions of the value being allocated. It is not sufficient to 


reduce the value to a dotlar index. 


Summar 

. In summary, studies of the policy structure and process have 
concentrated on executive policy making, and relied primarily upon the 
interview technique. Studies of policy output and outcome have also 
concentrated on executive policy making in examining the impact of 


large scale government programs. 





21. A recent example from a national study of NHA financed housing 
for the elderly is suggestive. Although the CHS show 1,014 loans 
for such housing, the net number of occupied developments was. 
746. 
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Because these studies are exterior to the policy making insti-> 
tutions and must rely on published data or verbal reports, they 
cannot investigate the interplay of executive and administrative 
policy-making and operational decisions, and are Forudd into accepting 
second-hand descriptions of the policy process without access to 
independent means of verification. These limits of method and access 


. are a major reason why the values of administrative policy actors have 


not been subject to study. 


Chapter 3 
VALUES IN POLICY STUDIES 


“ 1. The question of values in the study of policy is hardly new. It 
received explicit attention after World War II in the initial 
advocacy of policy sciences by Harold Lasswell and colleagues. In 
their seminal book, Robert K. Merton pointed to the necessity for 
the policy investigator to attend to the values of the policy-maker. 
We assume that the policy-maker always has a set of values, 
tacit or explicit, which places limits upon the scope and 
nature of the applied research directed toward his problem. 
These “value-constants” circumscribe the alternative lines 
of action to be investigated. It is the task of the researcher 
to search out these values in order to know in advance the 
limits set upon the investigations by the policy-maker's.- 
values. | 
Merton's advice is modest indeed; he is interested in the values 
of the policy-maker only insofar as they suggest constraints on the 
scope of research or the direction of recommendations. The more 
crucial and systemic question of the implications for policy of a 


given distribution of values amongst key policy-makers is not raised. 


_ AS with much of the research program then advanced, tittle has 


been done until recently. In the interim, there were studies of 


1. Robert Merton and Daniel Lerner, "Social Scientists and Research 
Policy’, The Policy Sciences, ed. by D. Lerner and H. D. Lasswell 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951), p. 301. 
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values at the fevel of cuitural themes or of national character® 
but not of values in relation to specific policies or policy alternatives. 
The negtect of values was due in no small measure to the fascina- 
tion of the fast-rising behavioural Sciences with more manipulable 
and superficial aspects of human activity, which, in this arena, meant 
a focus on attitudes: and opinions rather than on values. Value re- 
search in the 1950's ico suffered from the madeesread conviction 
that values and strongiy-heid beliefs were no longer of great signifi- 
cance. The decisions necessary to progress on the road to the good 
society were to be settled by managerial methods. > Research on | 
values and ideolagy would contribute little. This reassuring view 
was Overtaken both by events and by advances by social scientists 
who had not entirely succumbed to a behavioural framework. 

At the present time, the field of value research is still very 
_ much unsettled. No paradigm has been widely accepted. Much of the 
recent literature begins with the statement acknowledging and 


deploring the confusion within the field.” 


Broadly speaking, there are two approaches. One approach tends 


2. E.q., Robin Williams, American Society; A Socialogical Interpre- 
tation (New York: Knopf, 19517). : 

3. Chaim Waxman, ed., The End of Ideology Debate (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1969). 


4. Nicholas Rescher, An Introduction to Value Theory (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1969); William A. Scott, 
Values and Organizations (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965); Marie 


ugusta Neal, Values and Interests in Social Change (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1965}. : 
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to equate values with any evaluative action by man. Given the 
relativity of fact and value,> this position would logically imply 


that any human judgement , if not analytic in a Kantian sense, would 


' 
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be evaluative. "Values to me, simply Stated, are the determiners in 
man that influence his choices in life and that thus decide his 
behaviour. It follows then that the person who chooses beef over 
lamb, or pacifism over combat, or Occidentals over Orientals, or 
radicalism over conservatism does so, in each Instance, in response 
to a given set of inner determiners called values."© Values here 
encompass everything from the most serious to the most trivial. 
Micheison provides another and especially instructive instance. 
In the beginning of his chapter on "Values and the Urban Environment,” 
he states that values may have “the aura of an ultimate factor," and 
that people generally and social scientists particularly feel that 
when "when they talk of values they are speaking of something basic.” 
But Michelson says he will not be so restrictive, and will use the 
term "quite eclectically." 7 In practice, he reduces values from 
something basic or ultimate to simple matters of preference. Thus 
Michelson reports findings such as the following: "People-who highly 
value convenience are likely to prefer more mixed land uses and small] 


7 


lot sizes. "Greatly prefer’ would be more to the point than ‘highly 





5. &.S. Hartman, Sci 
Axioloay{ Carbondale: Southern Illinois University, 196735 W. 
Eckhardt, Compassion: Toward a Science of Valuef Oakville: CPRI 
Press, 1972.). 

6. Gail M. Inlow, Values in Transition (New York: Wiley, 1972),p. 2. 

7. William H. Michelson, Man and his Urban Environment (Reading, Mass.: 


Addison-Wesley, 1970), pp. 131-147 passim. 
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> & > 
value.’ Michelson is really working in an older tradition, -in which 
“values are functions of preferences"®, and are, therefore, relatively 


superficial and unstable. " 
F ee 


. 
Gunnar Myrdal also homogenizes all types of evaluative eae. 

He was Jed to this by his observation that valuations are often in- 

consistent, both within individuals and in the society, and over time 

as well. Myrdal did not concentrate sufficiently on the dynamics of 

evaluation within the individual {or the society) to perceive relatively 

stable core meanings. The term ‘value’ suggested stability and 


consistency to him and, as a result, he substituted the term attitudes 


as a general term for a valuation. 2 


.“ 
> 


Although this broad perspective is useful in returning attention 
to man's evaluative activity, it is not sufficient to enable us to 


distinguish perpheral from central elements. a _— 


The other major viewpoint distinguishes clearly and consciously 
between values and attitudes or opinions. Milton Rokeach is a leading 
exponent of this position. He argues !0 that, for some time, investi- 


gators have been preoccupied with attitudes to the detriment of the 


8. E. L. Thorndike, “Presidential Address to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” Science (Jan. 31, 1936) cited, 
seemingly with approbation, in Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Scientific 
Study of Values and Contemporary Civilization", Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 102 (1958), 473. 

9. Gunnar Myrdal, Values in Social Theory: A Selection of Essays 
on Methodoloay (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), pp. 77-78. 

10. Milton Rokeach, 


‘The Role of Values in Public Opinion Research,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 32 (1968-69) . 
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distinction with values and studies of human values: the frequency of 


publication of material on attitudes is five to six times that on 


values; "this over-emphasis on attitude....is conceptually indefensible 


given the widely-accepted view that values, however difficult to 


define or to measure, play a more central and more dynamic role than 


attitudes within a persons cognitive-affective system. 


than 


ull 


Rokeach gives four reasons for his concentration on values rather 


attitudes. 


~--. First, value seems to be a more dynamic concept since it has 


~ 


a strong motivational component as well as cognitive, affec- 
tive, and behavioura! components. Second, while attitude and 
value are both widely assumed to be determinants of social 
behaviour, value is a determinant of attitude as well as of 
behaviour. Third, if we assume that a person possesses con- 
Siderably fewer values than attitudes, then the value concept 
provides us with a more economic analytical tool for des- 
cribing and explaining similarities and differences between 
persons, groups, nations, and cultures. 


--.-While attitudes seem to be a specialized concern mainly 
of psychology and sociology, values have long been a centre 
of theoretical attention across many diciplines - philosophy, 
education, political science, economics, anthropology, and 
theology, as well as psychology and sociotoay. 


For Rokeach, values in contrast to attitudes, 


Tl. 


have to do with modes of conduct and end-states of existence. 
To say that a person “has a value" is to say that he has an 
enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or end-state 
of existence Is personally and socially perferable to alter- 
native modes of conduct or end-states of existence. Once a 
value 1s tnternalized it becomes, consciously or unconsciously, 
a Standard criteria for guiding action, for developing and 


Milton Rokeach, "The Measurement of Values and Value Systems,” 
tn Social Psychology and Political Behaviour, ed. by G. Abcarian 
and J. W. Searle (Columbus: Merrill], 1971), p. 21. 
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Maintaining attitude towards relevant objects and situa-. 

tions, for justifying one’s own and others actions and 

attitudes, for morally judging self and others, and for 

comparing self with others....while an attitude represents 

several beliefs focussed on a specific object or situation,a 

value is a single belief that transcendentally guides 

actions and judgements across specific objects and situa- 

tions, and beyond immediate goals to more ultimate end- 

States of existence. Moreover, a value, unlike an atti- 

tude, is an imperative to action, not only a belief 

about rbe preferable but also a preference for the prefer- 

able. | ~~ 

Other investigators have approached values in a similar fashion. 
The International Study of Values in Politics defines values as a 
fundamental element: "by ‘values' we mean the standards, or princi- 
ples, in terms of which choices are made among alternative courses 
of action - that is, the normative component in the determination of 


action. $!> 


They propose that "the values that leaders hold make a difference 
in what they do." This paper is concerned with a very similar pro- 
position; that the policy output reflects the values of the policy- 
makers, and that in specificable circumstances, the values of admin- 


istrative policy-makers will be critical. 


Finally, we cite Dean and Whyte whose statement of the relation- 


ship is unmistakeably clear: “the informant's values, that 1s, the 





12. Milton Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values, (San Francisco; 
| Jossey-Bass, 1970), pp. 157-158. 
13. P.E. Jacob in International Studies of Values in Politics, 


Values, and the Active Community (New York: Free Press, 1971), 
pp. 3-4. 
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organizing principles that underlie his opinions, attitudes, and 


behaviour." 4 


2. It ts not sufficient to be able to make the distinction between 


concepts of attitudes and values. There-are other sources of con- 


fusion which attend the concept of value within policy literature. 


One of the most troublesome would seem to stem from the equi- 
vication on the meaning of the concept value within the Eastonian 
lineage. When Easton introduced the notion of "the authoritative 
allocation of values" he made it clear that he was not referring sR -<- 
to economic values, or onty to the allocation of funds to various 
interests. 

In fact, he took pains to establish the contrary. He refers to”. 
decisions about the distribution of goods “both spiritual and material”. !° 
He spends the better portions of two additional chapters arguing the 
need to strengthen the place of moral values in political science. ~ 
"We are compelled to project our moral views into an image of the 
kind of society and political system we would accept as desirable and 
in this way to formulate a view of what we conceive to be the good | 
political life. Only through an enterprise such as this could we then 
Say that we had clarified our values or made them explicit” (p. 231). 
Easton's concept of the values which are authoritatively allocated 
Include basic dimensions of societal end-states. 

. . : 7 
14. In Lewis A. Dexter, Elite anthSpecialized Interviewin (Evanston: 
Northwestern Sniversity Presss 1520) ap, 120121 
15. David Easton, The Political System: An Inquiry into the State of 
"Political Science (New York: A.A. Knopf, 1953), Chapter 9. 
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In Eastonian terms, when a government authoritatively allocates 
a value, it will often allocate both material and spiritual (or sym- | 
bolic) values. Thus, when a government puts special emphasis on 
benefits or nieerSueeral emphasis on home-ownership, home~owners 
gain both materially and symbolically. The material benefit of tax- 
write-off for mortgage interest and property taxes in the United 
States and Great Britain, of a non-taxable capital gain on sale of 
principal residence in Canada, greater assistance for home-ownership 
than non-profit rental under the 1973 NHA amendments, and the home 
owner grants of several western provinces are all quite clear. But 
thts policy also confers upon home-owners a statue which it would not 


otherwise enjoy. This is the symbolic aspect. 


Despite this clarity, one not uncommonly fipds authors who cite 
Easton, but who seo vate only in a material or monetary sense. 
Wolman, for example, has a chapter entitled "The Values in Question-- 
Housing in America."!'6 This chapter is meant to provide the basic 
context for his pageet wostaGh of the housing policy system in the 
United States. This chapter is devoted"to.a.description of the 
nature of the housing problem, particularly for a Téw-income people, 
and the types of public programs which exist in response to it. 


Public housing, urban renewal, subsidy systems, and segregation and 


i —— 


16. . Harold Wolman, Politics of ere “Housing (New York: Dodd, 
— and Company, IO7VT). 
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integration are discussed under the sub-heading "The Authoritative 
Allocation of Values". !? For each type of program, Wolman traces 


the introduction of the Tlegistation and the major amendments to it, 
a brief assessment of the program, and the current standing among ~ 
those who are knowledgable about housing policy. But most importantly, 
a puts considerable emphasis on legislative authorizations, funding 
appropriations and the pattern of take-up. For example he points 
| out that the U.S. Housing Act of 1949 authorized 810,000 units of 
public housing to be built over a Six-year period. By the end of 
1969, only 670,000 units had been completed, due both to low Congressional 
appropriations and siow municipal take-up. 
For Wolman, the value which is being authoritatively allocated 
1s housing units expressed mn fuNBERCOT units, total appropriations, 
and program type. But there are other values being allocated which 
Wolman largely ignores. These are the values which inhere in the 
form of tenure. He does note the widespread reservations about 
living in public housing, and also comments upon the great American 
desire for home ownership. These hint at the values which are involved 
from the standpoint of program clients, but there ts still little 
realization that the government authoritatively allocates values of 
this order. = 
There are signs however of increasing sensitivity to the 
“Importance of values in policy. tH. D. Lasswell hac written for 


Many years of the impact of values and personal dispositions on- 


ee ee 


a 
a 
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public affairs.'8 In his more recent work, he attends specifically 
fe the matter of valuesand goals. His model of the social process 
postulates actors attempting to maximize their values, which for 
convenience, Lasswell categorizes as being eight -- power, enlighten- 
ment, wealth, well-being, skill, affection, respect, and rectitude. 
Each interaction between participants results ina net loss or gain, 
or in Lasswell's language, deprivation or indutgerice. 9 Values can 
be invested, shared, and consumed, and most important for the policy 
Scientist, shaped. As can be easily seen, each value has an 
institutional habitat in which it is most at home. 


Although Lassweli does not explain his choice of categories, it 


“would seem that one criteria was a facility for quantification, 


“perhaps in the form of social indicators. 


+ Lasswell defines the policy scientist as problem-oriented, end 


finds the first stage in the resolution of a problem is clarification 


-and adoption of goals. in contrast to many writers, he realizes 


that the policy scientist is inevitably personally committed in the 
process of grappling with goals. "If the policy scientist is to play his 


4 
Clarifying role in collective or private circumstances, we assert that 


18. Harold Lasswell, Psychopathology & Politics (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931); Power and Personality (New York: 


Norton, 1948); "Clarifying Value Judgements: Principles of 
Content and Procedure," Inquiry 1 (1958) 87-98. 


19. Harold Lasswell, A Pre-View of Policy Sciences (New York: 
Elsevier, 1971), pp. 18-20. 
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he must fully understand his own position....we intérpret problem 
orientation as requiring him to clarify his goal preferences, since 
he is bound in some m@asure to affect value realizations....what 
priorities do I prefer in the shaping and sharing of values in the 
social process? What levels of value accumulation and what patterns 
of sharing do I prefer2"<9: Lasswell's tanguage suggests that he 
understands a person’s choice of goals to be unusually explicit, 
conscious, and forward oriented.#! 

He also realizes that the person's current position in the 
‘distribution of values is likely to influence both his persona | 
goais and what might be thought desirable public policy. 

Terminology is further confused by his introduction of the term 
_"base values" which are the ‘assets' of whatever sort the actor has 
available for enlistment in the attempt’ to obtain his preferred 
outcome. | 

Lasswell then is not locked into a restrictive notion of values, 
but his approach is weakened by his not displaying any theoretical or 
empirical base for his value categories. This makes any attempt to 
operationalize his approach hazardous and reduced to using idiosyncratic 
interpretations of his categories. 

‘Yehezkel Dror 1s the leading exponent of increased attention to 


values tn policy studies. Dror's general approach to vatues is quite 


20. Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
21. Easton has sound reservations about our ability to tae our 
values fully explicit. Cf. Easton, Political System, Chapter 9. 
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clear. Every society has a “general reservoir of values" which 


change and vary in the degree to which they are explicit, distributed, 


Intensely held, and backed by power", ©4 


Dror's more recent work is concerned with the elaboration of a 
model for policy sciences. This work contains a more extended treat- 
ment of values. He establishes the need for policy sciences in his 
critique of management sciences which he claims "are unable to deal with 
basic value issues and often inadequately explicate the value’ assump- 
tions of analysis."3 In a case study he shows that both the behavioural 
sciences and management sciences are either “useless” or "dangerous" in 
the area of values .°4 Dror urges a comprehensive approach to values by 
the policy sciences. In his view policy sciences 


tries to contribute to value choice by exploring value 
implications, value consistencies, value costs, and the 
behavioural foundation of value commitments....the invention 
of different alternative future, including their value con- 
tents...-.should build up an operational theory of values 
(including value morphology, taxonomy, measurement, etc., 

but not the substance of absolute norms themselves) as a part 
Of policy sciences. 


Dror goes on to say that there is a 


need for intensive research --~ by appropriate methods, which 
are different from those of the behavioural sciences -- on 
values which serve as goals for policy making. Part of this 
research can be behavioural, aiming to find out what different 


22. Yehezkel Dror, Public Policy making Re-examined (San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1968), p. 164. 

23. Yehezkel Dror, Design for Policy Sciences (New York: American 
Elsevier Publishing Co., 1971}, p. 714. 

24. Ibid., ch. 4... | 

25. Ybid., p. 52. 
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publics want on different levels of awareness and what, 

in different cultures, the main components are of ‘quality 
of life’. However, parts of the value research .... 

will utilize methods leaning more on philosophy and law 

than on’ behavioural sciences. These methods include value 
morphology, value taxonomies, examination of internal 

value consistency, examination of behavioural value compa- 
tibility and investigation of value competitiveness. Studies 
In psychology, welfare economics, and welfare theory on issues 
such as aggregation of values and units for value management, 
value consideration, and value comparison also belong to 

this subject. 2 


Dror's discussion of values occurs throughout his prescriptive 
| work on policy Sciences. At no point does he seem to have consolidated . 
his approach to values in policy. However if we examine the comments 
on values which occur throughout Dror's work, there would seem to be 


three key elements for any adequate operational theory of values in 


policy making. 


FIGURE 5 A Framework for Value Knowledge in Policy Making, After Dror 


Formal | Relational] | Processing 
Morphology Costs evoiaeiration 
Taxonomy Consistencies. Invention 
Measurement Compatibility Debate 
Competitivesness Decision 
Ya Comparison Management 
Behaviour 


This paper is concerned specifically with the relational and the 
processing of values. It is concerned with identifying the values at 


ES 


26. Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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which policies are directed and the values which dominate key admin- 
istrative policy makers within a given sector of housing policy. 

Dror has also put forward an optimal model of public policy 
making.©/ The first phase of this model is called "Processing Values." 
The purpose of this phase is to identify and, to the extent possible, 
rank the various values which are icGonpenicion for priority access 
to public authoritative allocation. Dror says “for optimal meta- 
policymaking, value judgements should.....be made explicitly, and made 
only after the relevant data on the consistency and social consequences 
of the values, and on the feasibility of achieving them, have been 
carefully considered. "28 

Dror acknowledges that values are sensitive elements in the 
policy making context. This is due to three characteristics: first, 
since values include extra or irrational components of man, dis- 
cussion cannot be kept to an entirely rational level and there is. 
danger of opening a Pandora's box; second, there is serious concern 
that the involvement of policy sciences and policy makers in values | 
could lead to dangerous value manipulation; third, it is widely 
recognized that political concensus or coalition is often maintained . 
by remaining silent or unexplicit about certain values. Dror however 
urges that more attention be paid to the explicitation of values, and 


encourages this by providing expressly for increasingly specific 


27. Oror, Public Policy making, part 4. 
28. Ibid., p. 165. 


attention Poa ues as you move through: the optimal model toward a 
concrete policy outlook. | = 

In summary then, policy investigators are increasingly urging that 
more attention be made to values which are at work in policy making. 
The categorization of values, the roles attributed to them, and the 
-areas which most urgently require examination have not been specified. 
At this point there has only been the exhortation to deal with values 
more explicitly and various suggestions of possibile approaches. 
3% In order to establish some substantive notion of values we must 
turn to the work of social scientists. Clyde Kiuckhohn is largely 
responsible for developing a coherent and profound understanding of 
values which has influenced a succeeding generation of social scientists. 
Kluckhohn defined value as "a conception, explicit or implicit, 
distinctive of an individual or characteristic of a group, of the 
desirable which influences the selection from available modes, means, 
and ends of action".¢9 

This view that values contain cognitive, affective, and selective 
or directional components, is both important and influential.29 It 
provides the basis for the junction tn values of intelligence, emotion, = 
and will. These in turn establish the basic leverage points for 


value change. 


29. Clyde Kluckhohn, "Values & Value Orientations in the Theory of 
Action," Toward a General Theory of Action, T. Parsons and E. 
Shils, eds. (New York: Harper Torchbook, 1951), p. 395. 

30. See Ethel Albert and Robin Williams, “Values, International 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 17 (1968), pp. 283-291; 
Rokeach, Beliefs. 
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As an anthropologist, Kluckhohn was dealing in cross cultural 


a“ 


comparisons of values. These were at an extremely high level. In 


his most well known attempt to construct a-theory based upon empirical 


a 


- 


, ae 
research, Kliuckhohn dealt with three sets of values involving man- 
nature, man man, and time. Through his sophisticated manipulation 


of these variables he was able to develop a highly sensitive indicator 


of the differences. between various cultures .31 
Other investigators have found that Kluckhohn's values were at 


too high a tevel of abstraction to be useful in dealing with more 


particular environmental variables which were bounded by one culture .>¢ 


Rokeach has taken up the same basic understanding of values from 
Kluckhohn. He has been much more successful however in developing a 
economical technique of measuring the basic value orientation of 
individuals. On the basis of factor analysis of extended testing of 


individuals, Rokeach has sifted out 18 terminal and 18 instrumental 


values. They are shown in the table below. 22 


31. See Clyde Kluckhohn, "The Study of Values," Values in America,. 
Donald Barrett, ed.(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1961); Clyde Kluckhohn, "The Scientific Study of Values and 
Contemporary Civilization," Proceedings of the American Philo- 


sophical Society, 102 (1958). 
32. Michelson, Urban Environment, p. 142, Note 22. 


33. Rokeach, "The Measurement of Values and Value Systems," p. 25. 
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Terminal Value 


A comfortable life 
(a prosperous life): 
An exciting life 
(a stimulating, active life) 
A sense of accomplishment 
(lasting contribution) 
A world at peace 
(free of war and conflict) 
A world of beauty 


(beauty of nature and the arts) 


Equality (brotherhood, 

equal opportunity for ai?) 
Family security 

(taking care of loved ones) 
Freedom 

(independence , free choice) 
Happiness 

(contentedness ) 
Inner harmony 

(freedom from inner conflict) 
Mature love (sexual 

and spiritual intimacy) 
National security 

(protection from attack) 
Pleasure 

{an enjoyable, leisurely life) 
Salvation 3 

(saved, eternal life) 
Self-respect 

(self-esteem) 
Social recognition 

{respect, admiration) 
True friendship 

(close companionship) 
Wisdom (a mature 

understanding of life) 


of” 


Instrumental Value 


Ambitious- ~ 
(hard-working, aspiring). *’~ 
Broadminded 
(open-minded) 


Capable 

(competent, effective) 
Cheerful 

(lighthearted, joyful) 
Clean 

{neat, tidy) 
Courageous 

(standing up for your beliefs) 
Forgiving 

iwilling to pardon others) 


Helpful (working for 

the welfare of others) 
Honest 

{sincere, truthful) 
Imaginative 

ldarina. creative) 
Independent 

(self-reliant, self-sufficient) 
Intellectual 

(intelligent, reflective) 
Logical 

(consistent, rational) 
Loving 

(affectionate, tender) 
Obedient | 

(dutiful, respectful ) 
Polite 

(courteous, well-mannered) 


~-Responsible 


(dependable, reliable) 
Self-controlled 
(restrained, self-discipl ined) 


Rokeach asks persons to rank each list of eighteen values. He has 


found that tndividual profiles are highly reliable as checked by re- 


test and that there are distinctive profiles for employment groups and 


political orientations. 


One of the most significant of Rokeach‘s findings is that the general 


“AS 
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political orientation of an iridividual or of a group 1s shown by the 
relative ranking of freedom and equality. Rokeach has found that many 
respondents will rank freedom high but equality considerably lower. ~ 
He interprets this to mean that the individual is concerned more 
about freedom for himself than about freedom for others. The degree 
of distance between the two items ts a good indicator of the person's 
political persuasion. A’ slight distance and high ranking of both is - 
generally characteristic of those adhering to a socialist perspective, 
while a substantial spread with freedom receiving priority is highly 
indicative of those with a conservative political persuasion. Rokeach 
has tested ‘these against both the reported voting behaviour of 
individuals and against content analysis of the writing of major 
exponents of different political positions. 

| te wae not possible to administer this simple test to senior 
housing policy makers in the Canadian government. In consequence, 
T have adopted a more inductive approach, working from the values 
impliczrt in decisions. 

I have begun from the position that individuals have a reasonably 

consistent value orientation. This orientation is necessarily at 
work when they act as policy makers. The values of senior policy’ 
makers can not be exhaustively defined by their role in the bureaucracy; 
they have a value orientation which transcends the undoubted presence 
of common bureaucratic values. What is really at issue is the nature 


of this more transcending value orientation. We are examining the 


proposition that this orientation is fundamentally one of adherence 


ow 


el 
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to the dominant housing related values in the society. “Dominant — 

values are those held by.a majority group or by the most powerful elite."34 
Housing related values for our purposes are two-fold: The role of housing 
In the economy, and housing and the family. If policy makers adhere 

to the dominant value orientation, then administrative conflict will 

occur when policy questions arise which involve the advocacy of a 
different set of values. We shall examine and present evidence to 
indicate that when such a conflict does arise, minority yaiaes aay: 
likely to be, in Lasswell’s term, deprived. The nature of the nagar 
ization which processes values in relation to policy is also involved. 

The acceptance of minority values is likely to be enhanced if policy 


is processed by a policy unit rather than a line unit, such as the 


Loans Division in CMHC. 


34. Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and ¥alue-Orientation,” p. 415. 
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Chapter 4 


THE BUILDING CO-OPERATIVE 
fr 2 pe 


1. In 1944, as World War II moved toward an end, the Federal Government's 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction tabled Part 4 of their report, 
Housing and Community Planning. This report, often called the 


Curtis Report, after C. A. Curtis, the sub-committee chairman, gives 


~ 


@ prominent place to co-operative housing in the task of catching up 


“with the backlog of housing needs which had accumulated with the 
combined effect of the depression and the war. 


“It is important that proper attention be given to the 
role of co-operative associations within the housing 
field, and that their nature should be understood. Co- 
Operative organization may be utilized for building or 

for ownership or for both; in some circumstances it may 

be applied to tenant housing; it is an excellent medium 
through which.a combination of government assistance and 
group self-help may be secured”.... : 


"It is recommended generally that in the redrafting of 

the National Housing Act there should be special sections 

permitting the extension of financial-assistance 

arrangements to co-operative organizations..." 

When the National Housing Act was redrafted in 1944, a specific 
Section was added to provide for loans for co-operative housing. As 
with all subsequent sections of the Act treating co-operative housing, 
this one provided for loans both to co-operatives which would be wound 
up with the completion of construction with the houses transferred to 
individual members, and to-Ongoing co-operatives which would ¢gntinue 


- 


at least until the mortgage had been repaid and discharged. The® 


1. (Ottawa: King's Printer, 1946), p. 270-271. 
— 7 —> 
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Significance of this distinction will Peenie apparent shortly. It 
1s worth keeping in.mind that Central Mertaade ‘and Housing forporatven e 
was not created unti] 1946 and thus the Corporation had nothing to do 
with the legislative amendments which introduced provisions for co- 
operative housing. | | 

This new act does not mark the beginning of co-operative housing 
in Canéia , or even the first time the Federal Government provided 
mortgage financing to co-operatives. H. Woodard, Assistant Secretary 
of CMHC for it's first ten ee that “occasional co-operative 
housing projects had been financed SS edi nary rental projects” prior 
to the co-operative provisions of the NHA 1944.4 
2. The notion of essaperative housing did not spring full-blown from 
the brow of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Their insight 
into the potential of co-operative housing had, come from projects which 
had been underway in Nova Scotia for a half dozen years. The first of 
these projects, called Tompkinsville after the Rev. Dr. J. J. Tompkins 
who had inspired it, is now almost legendary. The accounts of the 
project make it possible to discern the values which dominated its 
creation. Co-operative housing in Nova Scotia began through the work 
of the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University. During 
the 1930's, this university fielded an adventuresome adult education 


program built around the notions of self-help through mutual assistance. 
a 


2. H. Woodard, Canadian Mortgages (Don Mills: Collins, 1959),p. 15. 
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Education here was very practical. Dr. M. “Me Coady explained that 


aan 
~ 


“our economic ventures were our beginnings an not our objective. 
Pg ~ 

In era ventana eeeanenaewve institutions, some of the people had - 

their first thst of the ownership which was a necessary prelude to 


the enjoyment of the complete life that we were urging them might be 


_theirs."3  ~ aa 


oe e e * ~ » 

Unlike community organizing efforts of today, those of the Exten- 
Sion Department were extremely apolitical. They focussed instead on 
motivating the people to do things for themselves. It was for this 


reason that co-operatives were seized upon as a vehicle. Thus, when 


#<tention turned to the tremendous need for housing, it was not 


a“ 
=, 


prising that a self-help. co-operative was the response. 


2 noe mortgage financing, the co-operative turned to the Nova Scotia 


. , ~~ 


“Housing Commission which had been established Some years before and 


“whose act made provision for limited dividend loans.4 Since little use 


” had been made gf the act by limited dividend companies, the co-operative 


group pressed for an amendment to the act so that loans would be 
available td building co-operatives. The act was amended in 1937 to 
enable building co-operatives to be eligible. The act still required 


a 25% equity but the mortgage interest rate at 3-1/2% was substantially 


lower than the,5% loans available under the Dominion Housing Act? 


~~» 


3. Introduction, p. 2, in Mary Arnoid, The Tomkinsville. 
(Chicago: CLUSA, 1940). Cf. Dr. A.F. Laidlaw, "The Antigonish 
Movement in Retrospect, "(An Address to Oe Royal Canadian Institute, 
December 9, 1967). 

4. The Nova Scotia Housing Commission Act, 1g3es. 3 

5. Nova Scotia Housing Commission, "An Explanation of the Nova Scotia 
Government Loans to Encourage The Building of Low Cost Dwellings." 
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Because the below market interest rate mortgage was being 
received under a modified limited dividend act, the project had to 
remain in the ownership of the co-operative corporation, at least 
unti! the mortgage was paid off. “This is the origin of the continuing 
co-operative. It was never meant to continue into perpetuity, but only 
until the mortgage had been discharged. - 

The high value placed.on single family home ownership, and the 
consequent view that the co-operative corporation should be of limited 
duration, 1s very plain even in the First building co-operative project. 
Coady’s statement cited above already introduced the importance of 
ownership. Arnold ‘reports On the initial reaction of even temporary 
ounership by the co- EpereEwe . 


One of the first subjects to be studied had been by-laws 
and organization. That ownership should be vested in the 
group was¢lear enough in a credit union or store but 
when it came”to ten houses, that was another matter. 


“Bo you mean,”. said the scoffers in the wash-house, “that 


a man does not own his own house? Gosh, that's a crazy 
idea. You can’t make that work." (p.- 15) 


The group argued through unti? they could see that the benefits 
to be gained would justify this form of “organization. 
In Tompkinsville, the mortgage was for a twenty-five year term but 
they were able to discharge it five years before its due date because 
of the surplus which had built up in the reserve fund to which members 
eonerveures as pore oF ‘their monthly payment . Tompkinsvilte was. not 


- unique In this; at lence s1x other groups begun in the subsequent few 


years also dissolved their co-operatives and obtained single family 


5] 


* ownership of the houses when the mortgages matured.© 

In 1953, the Nova Scotia Housing Commission entered into an 
agreement with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for federal- 
provincial mortgage leans to be made available for co-operative projects. 
Access to greater financial resources enabled the Nova Scotia Housing 
Commission to provide increased funds for co-operative housing.’ The 
Extension Department continued its active involvement with the program. 
It was responsible largely for the motivation of families, the formation 
of potential co-operative groups, and assisting the. six month to one 
year education program which was required in order to receive a loan. 
In 1970, the federal-provincial agreement was asada to provide for 
federal contributions to the Commission for 75% of its administrative 
costs incurred in connection with the program provided that they did 
not exceed 2% of the cost of any individual project. This enabled the 
Commission to vastly expand | its rate of co-operative housing proceron 
About half of the 4,000 “inits: which have been produced by the program 
have been started if ‘the past three years. 

With this expanded financial assistance, the pemmrsenen ceased‘to | 
Involve the extension department in the carrying out of the program. Li 
This has had a decided effect upon the program dynamics. The effect 
has been three-fold; first, because there is no longer any grass-roots 


organization being undertaken, the program currently attracts families 


Pee 
tect 


6. J. F. Midmore, haoint on Caapaiptive Haein, (Ottawa: C.U.C., 
1962),p. 54 - 


ye The Neva Scotia Housing Commission 1932-1965. (Halifax: NSHC, 
1965). See also subsequent annual reports. Cf. Canadian Housing 
Statistics Love (Ottawa: CMHC ) Table 51. | 
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with higher incomes and moré education. Whereas the program formerly 


served the second lowest quintile of income, it now serves the second 


highest quintile. This marks a dramatic change in the program. 


Secondly the program now contains much less social content; there 
is less education and less mutual help than formerly. Mutual help seems 


tohave decreased for three major reasons: firstly, the scarcity of 


and has meant that a co-operative frequently builds on several sites; 


second, the increase in incomes and varied sites has meant an increase 
in the Ge of units which makes an equitable matching of labour 
contributions more difficults and third, the increased incomes of the 
program clients enables increased Sub-contracting of labour. .~ 
The third trend is even more revealing for our purposes. For some 


years, members of the co-operatives had chafed at the requirement that . 


the co-operative form be maintained until the mortgage was er sehangee 


They have argued that this was highly artificial and that they should 


* 
Ly 
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not be liable as a group for the delinquency of a member once the units 
had been ‘occupied. They claim that the basic benefit of the program 

is support during the planning and construction stages, after which the 
co-operative Strves no useful purpose for its members. . The co-operative's 
treasurer frequently finds himself in the position of bil] collector. 

CMHC and the Housing Commission have strongly resisted attempts to 
dissolve the co-operative prematurely with the members obtaining their 
homes with the same mortgage terms as they held under the aegis of a 


co-operative. This would amount-to subsidized home ownership. 8 


8. For further documentation and discussion, see J. Jordan, Co- 


Co-operative 
Housing: Grogram Review and Proposal, (Ottawa: CMHC, 1971) pp. 37-42. 


Recently a compromise solution has been reached under which the 


“a 


group mortgage will be broken down into individual mortgages which 
will still be held in the name of the co-operative. “is.s\ious the 
co-operative to be maintained but enables the Housing Commission to. 
foreclose on an individual unit rather than on the co-operative.” 

The development of this compromise solution indicates the pressure for 
Single family home ownership within the program. 

In subsequent years, Tederal-provincial agreements were also reached 
with the provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. All of 
these projects have operated on a building co-operative basis with the 
| ujtimate objective being single family home ownership. Information about 
the one possible exception substantiates the generality. Midmore reports 
that the Tee Housing Co-Operative in South Nelson, New Brunswick, 
"Is believed to be the tly: Heontsnuaee? co-operative group in Canada 
with no provision for future individual title. "10 
3. Co-operative housing in Quebec has followed a very different pattern. 
The first building co-operative was organized in 1941 in Asbestos. This 
project was inspired by the Tompkinsville project a few years before. 
Since that time, co-operative housing in Quebec has followed a path that 
resulted from the particular configuration of institutions in Quebec. 

One of the unique features of co-operative housing in Quebec is the 


variety in the type of housing co-operatives. These have included land 


9g. ALF. Laidlaw, Co-operative Housing Commentary, No. 7, "Another Look 
at Building Co-operatives," (Ottawa: CMHC ,December 14, 197.1), p.3. 


10. Midmore, Report on Cooperative Housing, p. 5/7. 
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purchasing co-operatives which engage in no construction, sweat 


equity building co-operatives, co-operatives acting as a general 


contractor on behalf of their members, and producer co-operatives 


~ 


which merely act as a developer arranging for the purchase of the 

land and the. construction of houses by independent contractors. These 
forms are not mutually exclusive and almost half of the projects served 
have utilized more than one form during the development of a particular 
project (C 79-82}. The most productive co-operatives in Quebec have 
been the ones which have built up a smal] development organization. The. 
two largest have been in Montreal and Quebec City. 

Even with this variety, there are four general statements which can 
be made of co-operative housing in Quebec. First, it consisted primarily 
of buiieine co-operatives ; secondly, it was strongly encouraged by the 
Catholic church and para-ecclesimstical organizations; thirdly, mortgage 
financing was primarily through co-operative organizations; fourthly, = 
especially pe the earlier years, 1t was oriented toward lower income 
families. | . 

No matter what development trajectory the project followed, in almost ~ 
every instance the co-operative was dissealved upon completion of construc- 


tion and the title was passed to the individual member. One study 


- comments “the goal of the members everywhere was the same - i.e., to own 


their own home “ (C 2). The general societal proclivity for single 


family home ownership was strengthened here, as caret the 
extensive involvement of the Catholic Church. This was icylarly the 
case during the 1950's when co-operative housing flourished in Quebec 


and the Church was still extremely conservative. Co-operative housing in 
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Quebec. was much more productive than co-operative housing in any other 
province. "By 1968 it was known to have produced over 9,500 units in 
151 projects. There were at least another 50 known projects but no 
estimate of the number of units is available. (C 3) 

The individualistic values represented in the drive for home owner- 
ship here were also represented within the development organizations who 
actually operated on a precarious and ad hoc basis. Rutigliano concludes 
that the style of co-operative housing during this period was "spontaneisme 
artisanal" (R 59).!! 

4. In Ontario, a few co-operative projects were developed following 

World War II but there was no program and little momentum before the 
Institute of Social Action of St. Patrick's College in Ottawa developed 

a handbook and educational program in 1952. The rate of projects increased 
from one or two a year to a rate of twelve to fifteen. A study carried 

out by the Ontario Government in 1958 was able to identify about 1,000 — 


units which had been developed through building co-operatives. /¢ 


In Ontario, mortgage financing was almost always from CMHC. Midmore 
comments on NHA loans from 1954-1960, "all the homes built were for 
individual ownership and were detached single family dwellings." !9 It 


is very clear that in Ontario, the building co-operative was simply a 


Il. This section is based on: Lefonseil de la Co-opération du Québec, 
Co-operatives in (Montreal: CCQ, 1968). Page references | 


to this work are in parentheses with the number prefaced by the letter 
C; and Cesar Rutigliano, Les Co-opératives d'Habitation au Québec 
(Montreal: I.N.R.S., 1971). Page references to this work are in paren- 
theses with the number prefaced by the letter R. 

12. W.W. Scott, The Euture pf Cosoperative Housing in Qntario, (Province 
of Ontario, Department of Planning and Development, June 1958) 

13. Midmore, Report on Cooperative Housing, p. 52. 
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convenient vehicle for obtaining single family home ownership. Because 
there was no Special financing provided, the form . of the co-operative 
could be dispensed with upon completion of the dwelling units. 

The increase in level of activity led to a number of service organ- 
iZations being formed for this emergent co-operative sector. They 
included a Co-operative Building Society to provide management services 
and a Co-operative Home Builders Federation. Neither eneeeedea: In part — 
Because ce direct competition and in part because of inadequate program 
design. But perhaps the major reason lay in the fact that few members of 
building co-operatives saw themselves as anything other than individual 
home owners. “It was found that when their homes were completed, members 
Jost interest and withdrew their support. The Federation was unable to 
extend its educational program to others, 14 

Even though the building co-operative in Ontario did not become an 
ongoing source of housing units, its experience was extremely important. 
Ontario was the province in which building co-operatives received their 
mortgage financing from CMHC without the mediation of a provincial 
housing organization. This direct contact between building co-operatives 
and CMHC led to the development of co-operative housing policy within 
CMHC. This policy was developed on the basis of the building co-operative. 
We shall be looking at the difficulties which were encountered when the 
concept of co-operative housing shifted and CMHC policy did not. 


5. It took almost ten years for CMHC to-develop a full-blown policy on 
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co-operative housing. 

The first policy issue to be presented to the Corporation concerned 
the eligibility of co-operatives for limited dividend loans. The 
National Housing Act provided for loans to builders at reduced interest 
rates on the condition that the builder would limit his profits. Co- 
operatives quickly sought access to this financing. A memorandum prepared 
for the Minister on-June 21, 1946, points out that co-operatives are not 
eicioie for 3% loans as limited dividend corporations under NHA Section 
9 because they have not been able to meet the basic conditions of Section 
9: "The principle difficulty has been that the proposed projects are not 
real rental housing projects, butare in fact designed to be home owner- 
ship projects". The projects in question were evidentally small building 
co-operatives with the equity to be put up by the individual occupants 
and where it was quite clear that the units would revert to individual 
ownership. Two years later, in 1948, D.B. Mansur, President of CMHC, 
wrote to the parliamentary assistant of the minister responsible for the 
Corporation. He-was responding to a brief submitted by the Co-operative 
‘Union of Canada dnd requesting that co-operatives be eligible for 
limited dividend financing. Mansur pointed out that “Most of these 
co-operative schemes which we have seen made representations to prospective 
members that apart from form, they would have all-the benefits of home 
ownership". Mansur argued persistently in successive years that if limited 
dividend loans were made to co-operatives it would be hard é5 reconetle 
with the Corporation's principle of not providing loans at limited dividend 


rates to individual home owners.!9 Mansur suggested that changing the 


- 
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15. D.B. Mansur to the Hon. R.H. Winters, April 6, 1949; April 12, 1949; 
September 11, 1950. s 
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mortgage interest rates for home ownership would have a serious effect 
on the entire interest rate structure of the economy. | 

Even in the case of a building co-operative of the Nova Scotian 
type, that is where the co-operative form was maintained until the 
amortization of the mortgage, the Corporation stil] adopted the position 
that, in the words of its presiiene. "For all practical purposes the 
co-operator: js in a home ownership position." During a time when the 
fundamental logic of co-operative housing was toward Single family home 
ownership, this position of the Corporation hardly seems unreasonable. 
Co-operatives seem to have gotten the point because for a period-of years 
there was no further representation to CMHC on this matter. A head office 
memorandum in response to a brief from the Co-operative Union of Canada 
in 1955 begins by noting, "One of the interesting aspects is the total 
lack of reference to obtaining co-operative loans under Section 16 of 
the Act, the Limited Dividend Company Section. It would seem that they 
have discarded this approach, the rather futile repetition of which 
tended to spoil some of their past presentations,* 

The request by co-operatives: for~access to limited dividend financing, 
especially when the co-operative was in the continuing form, eeeapiaehed = 
In the Corporation an identification between home ownership and the 


continuing co-operative. Ownership did not accurately describe the 


form of tenure but it did .describe the ultimate intention of most 


co-operative participants at this point in time. The strong identi- 
fication of co-operative housing with home ownership would become 


a major source of conflict with the emergence of the new form of 


a 
se 
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continuing co-operatives in the 1960's. 

During the 1950's CMHC went further to discourage the possibil- 
ity of the contiauing co-operative, even if it was to be of limited 
duration. The comments on this give some indication as to the values 
which motivated the head office personnel. A June 1954 memorandum on 
Toans policy for co-operative housing states that "Thus far there is 
no pronounced preference by Canadian coe onerative housing associations 
for the continuing type but it has developed to a remarkable degree 
In certain other countries. The single unit ownersHtp plan following 
completion of the construction of the project seems to follow the 
well-developed Canadian pattern that 'a man's home is his castle’ and 
he is responsible only for his own acts, ree far as his 
housing mortgage is concerned." A memorandum the following year is 
much more explicit on the value perspective: 


“The brief mentions that the present policy precludes 
the possibility of buiiding co-operatives of the 
‘continuing’ type. Personally I doubt whether this 
type of project will ever appeal to the average ~ 
Canadian as there are too many difficulties attendant 
to the ownership of say, ‘a one/twenty share in 
twenty multiple units’. 


There would seem to be absolutely no advantage in 
single houses being continued on a collective 
ownership basis. One of the drfficulties of en- 
couraging multiple-fami ly-continuing-co-operatives 
is that they tend to be tenanted by ethnic groups 
(e.g. the Esthonian[sic] Project in Toronto} or by , 
persons employed by the same employer. Racial 
segregation seems undesirable from a national view- 
point, as it would seem preferabie for immigrants 

of One national origin to be absorbed in the community 
generally, rather than to be housed collectively, 
thus. delaying the absorption process. Equaily so, 
there are objections from an employers standpoint 

in having employees centrally housed." 


__S 
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Quite aside from the commentary on the appropriate housing for 
immigrants or employees, it is clear that the writer shared a strong 
appreciation of the virtues of home ownership. The Corporation 
continued this policy as the president ene to the minister on 
December 2, 1957 "By policy, the Corporation does not. make direct 
loans to continuing co-operatives." The Corporation then was willimp 
to provide mortgage financing assistance to building co-operatives. 

But even in the instance of building ST ee the 
Corporation made clear in a variety of ways Biat the co-operative 
method of development would never be.allowed any benefits that. 
were not\available to home owners or builders. If a-situation were 
to occur where_aparticular policy, to be consistent, would have a 
Side effect of working against one approach or the other, it was 
made clear it would work against co-operatives. This became evident 
in a decision as to whether or not. loans would be made to co- e 
operatives in municipalities with a population of 55,000 or more. 
CMHC policy was not to make unilateral Joans to home owners in 
large municipalities because the Corporation had an agreement with 
large: lending institutions that joint loans would be made in targe 
cities. The home owner would not find this a disadvantage because 
he would be generally able to obtain a mortgage loan af a joint 
basis. Co-operatives faced a problem however. As the president 


reported to the minister on May 28, 1953, "The lending institutions 


are very frank that they will not make a loan to a'co-operative in 


r 
a 
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either form." One of the functions of the Corporation under the NHA 
was to act as a lender of last resort. CMHC felt compelled to 
maintain their general policy however which meant that co-operatives 
could not obtain loans from approved lenders nor from CMHC in large 
municipalities. The president continued, "We appreciate the undesir- 
ability of this condition but we feel even more undesirable would i. 
the anomoly that individuals unable to secure diréct loans in the 
larger communities could do So if they maintained the co-operative 
principle of tenancy. In other words, we would put the continuing 
co-operative in a preferred position as against individual home 

owners unable to secure aiadicies ull the National Housing Act." 

The résoTt Of this policy was that co-operatives were “forced into 

the rural sreasslé ie writer recommended that the Corporation in 
fact should make loans to co-operatives in large cities “if encour- 
agement is to be given to eo aceracwest. The decision was not to 
nave take co-op@ratives in large areas and as the policy memo- 
randum of June 1954 continued "It is not a function of the Corporation 
to encourage or discourage either type of co-operative housing SS 
Venture”. This is the notion of the neutral bureaucracy. It is one 

which will reoccur in the CMHC policy toward co-operatives. 

It is clear that the Corporation had difficulty in insuring that 


its staff maintained a posture of at least bureaucratic neutrality 


a“ 


- 


16. P. Secord-,-VP to Executive Committee, May 21, 1954. 
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va 
toward the building co-operative. In April 1950, head office wrote 
to the Prairie RegTOne! Office, ne of our administrative problems 
is to get people in the Corporation to take a real and whole-hearted 


interest in co-operatives." At this point it - seem that the 


issue was, one of lack of intepest rather than actuel arftipathy. By 


July 1954 situations had occured which called for le Ao vlewirg 
memorandum from head office to regional supervisors: | Po, nee 


The fact tha’ there is statutory recognition of Co- 
Operatives in the N.H.A. carries the direct implica- 
tion that there be no administrative prejudices: displayed 
against Co-operative Associations seeking to soive their 
housing needs. Nevertheless, some things have occurréd 
which are at least symptoms of such prejudice and, unless 
checked and corrected, can lead to some well merited 
criticism. Things have been done or left undone by certain 
Co-operatives which have given rise to some fully war- 2 
ranted administrative criticism.or objection Cut not to ‘ 
a point where there can be any deep-rooted prejudice. The ©. 
main responsibility rests with Head Office and the Regional 
Offices to promote an attitude on the part of the Branch 
Office and field representatives which is not based on 
prejudice, either in favour or against loans to Co- 
Operatives, but squarely on their responsibility to deal 
with Co-operatives in accordance with the intent of the Act 
and the administrative policy~of the Corporation. Th 
symptoms referred to above are not believed to b - 
oo spread by any means, bu ew C.M.H.C. people have piped: 

- to create an atmosphere eae tual hostility. 


..The following comments are intended to be helpful to the 
Regional officials in bringing about a better understanding 
and appreciation where there are reasons to suspect that the 
general attitude of the Branch or field officials is more 
or less hostile, aloof or careless in the matter of loans to 
Co-operative Housing Associations. 

| , 
.-.-This is not to suggest that there be any mollycoddling, ~ 
but there is a need at all times to combine dignity, courtesy, 
patience, and firmness in a degree at least’ equal to the 
requirements of healthy public relations with any other 
group or individuals.with whom C.M.H.C. transacts business. 


“Ne 
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Anyone who has observed a group of citizens dented to them- 
selves and their families practically all opportunities for 
recreation for a period of a year or more in order to 
contribute their hard labour in addition to the usual pursuits, 
fin acquiring homes, may conclude that the group concerned must 
/ enjoy doing things the hard way, but no one is entitled to 
” Siscount the quality of citizenship which impels people to 
» help themselves. There is‘no doubt about it being the hard- 
way, but there is some responsibility on CMHC to do what it 
can within reagon to avoid making the hard way even harder." 


» There is no indication. that this "prejudice" was directed more at 
continuing than eariee co-operatives. In fact, given the lack 

of furthec information, and on the basts of organizational dynamics 
which can be observed in other places, it seems that this prejudice 
should Re laid more fo the activity of untrained lay groups in 


development than to the specific co-operative content. Studies in 


the United States, for example, have shown that there has been a 


bd « 


: nersistene creqieice on the part of housing officials toward self-help 
- groups, whether or not organized tin co-operative form. }/ 
" > In addition to this problem, there was also one of policy consistency. 
In April 1953, two Head Office divisions exchanged memoranda which 
“revealed that there was a definite lack of clarity with respect to. the 
Corporation's policy: toward housing co-operatives. "Your memorandum | 
does Tvighlight the difference of opinions that exists as.to our present 
‘policy. I am answering Tield inquiries as to co-operatives in an 
entirely different pata econ that used, by your Division in answering 
Similar dif re In fact.we are quoting contradictory policies.” 
\ be ~ 
j 
S , 7 . , ° 
17. .Cf2 deF.C. Turner & Rs Fichter, Ereedom to Buijd (New York: 


Macmilian, 1972); R.J. Margolja, Self-Help Housing in Wrban Areas. 
(Washington:4I. S-H.H.A,,. 1 esp. Ill. 


This discovery gradually’ led to an attempt to issue a basic salt ea 
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housing co-operatives. In May 1954 basic ground rules were pro- 
_ duced and discussed at a meeting of regional supervisors. This 
led to the production in June 1954 of a basic statement on 
“loans to co-operative housing associations.’ In March 1955 a 
more comprehensive general memorandum was issued detailing the 
entire procedure for processing a loan to a co-operative housing 
association. 

i ere | 

Just at ‘the time that this memorandum was being circulated, the 
Corporation was becoming increasingly. aware of short comings in its 
loan program toward co-operative housing. In dani ticane measure 
these stemmed from the fairly anarchic nature of co-operatives. The 
program requirements contained in the policy memoranda previously 
referred to were largely formal and procedural. The Corporation 
was now becoming aware of the need for a more empirically based 
policy. One-of the most salient issues was the frequent difference 
of opinion between a co-operative loan applicant and the Corporation 
as to the appropriate loan amount. The Corporation found an almost 
universal pattern of co-operatives over-estimating the amount which 
would be saved due to member coneributiens of labour. This occurred 
both because co-operative members were often naive about the amount 
of labour they would be able to contribute and because many of them 
would require that the loan amount be low if they were to qualify 
for an NHA loan. The Corporation was finding that many of these 


co-operatives were forced to come back to request a2 loan increase. 


The Corporation's response to this sttudtion was a thorough and 
wide ranging analysis of building co-operatives with particular 
attention to the financial aspects. Budgets and completion state- 
ments were analyzed, the opinions of Corporation field staff were 
solicited, and a Head Office staff membe,, who had personal eeuenieiee 
with the building co-operative, was assigned to visit a great many 
Ontario building co-operatives to examine their operations and obtain 
the co-operators perspectives on actual and possible problems. This 
gradually ted to draft policy statements which were then circulated 
for comment. It was only after this extensive process that firm 
policy memoranda were issued. It had a Strong empirical base because 
it was the result of such substantial consultation. This policy 
riemeegade nenained in effect throughout the 1960's, J8 

This more rational approach to policy development was the conse- 
quence of the changes in the Corporation brought about by Stewart Bates 
who became President of CMHC in December 1954. Bates invigoured the 
Corporation to be more empirical and more adventuresome in its srienta- 
tion. He encouraged research and policy development !9 In the instance 
of co-operatives, this meant policy that was less subject to the 
personal proclivities of Head Office personnel. Unfortunately the 
change came just as the housing co-operatives were beginning their 


decline. 





18. Cf. Secretary-General's Memorandum re- Co-operative Insured Loans. 
(March 16, 1955; General Instructions 322-1--322-4, 1958). 


19. CMHC [Humphrey Carver] Housing in Canada 1946-1970, A Supplement 


to the 25th Annual Report of CMHC. pp. 18-19. 
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In summary then it appears that the housing values of CMHC and 
co-operators were javaeiy congruent. Both were strongly in favour 
Of single family home ownership. One of the Co-operative handbooks 
responds to its rhetorical question "Why co-operative housing?" as 
follows "The family ought to own the house in which it lives." 
CMHC'’s discouragement of the continuing co-operative but eansart for 
the butiding co-operative has been seen. In many ways this 
position was summed up precisely by the Premier of Ontario, the Hon. 
John Robarts as he unveiled his twelve point housing program on 
February 23, 1962, his eighth point is "We intend to do what we can 
to encourage iousana so -sneraciies producing single family housing 
units for niente Ancivat ownership". ©9 

The building co-operative was in full conformity with the market 
transfer of housing units. There was no conflict with CMHC on this 
point. The only difficulties which the co-operatives seem to have 
had with CMHC are tracable more to the general: attitude of professionals 
for laymen than they are to any set of political economic 


values. 


20. Ontario Legislative Assembly Debates, p. 579 ff. 
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‘ Chapter 5 
THE CONTINUING HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE 


1. The decade of the ‘sixties produced a dramatic change tn 
co-operative housing. The causes lay both within, and without the 
co-operative institutional network. The result ahs change was 
the emergence of a new form of rane in C@hada,-one which shawed 
promise of being a particularly appropriate response to an urben, 
mobile society. This change challenged CMHC, for this new form of 
housing co-operative did not fit the existing loans policy. 
‘Throughout the decade, the Corporation struggled with this new 
housing form, and in the process aieatayee the value same oiaeiea 
which dominated the senior administrative policy makers. 

By 1960, it-was abundantly clear that the building co-onerative 
was on the wane. There was only a trickle of projectsin Onterio, 
Quebec had peaked in 1948, and even Nova Scotia declined sharoaly eon 
its high tn 1959. -The fundamental reasons for this decline ere not 
entirely clear, but in Ontario and Quebec, the lack of support 
institutions was widely identified, both by co-operative proponents 
and CMHC, as a salient problem. 


&. 


Central organizations had been attempted in Ontario and had 





failed to survive. In QSeb@ey they led a precarious existence. In 


J. Scott, The Future of Co-operative Housing; Midmore, Report on Co- 
operative Housing; ova Scotia Housing Commission 1932-1255; €.C.Q., 
Housing Co-operatives in Quebec; Canadian Rousing Statistics 1969, 
Table 44. 
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the Praries and Atlantic provinces, (with the exception of Nova 
Scotia) ,-where a few projects were developed, there were no 
Support institutions. 

Support institutions were necessary to supply the building 
expertise Gaes lay group might otherwise Tack. Their functions 
in Ontario and Quebec included promotion and information, site 
analysis, tricorporation assistance, instruction in housing construc- 


- 


tion, mortgage negotations, construction supervision and bookkeeping 
and accounting. A ee which did not contain these 
specific competencies within itself, and which did not make other 
arrangements for them, was likely to incur cost over-runs and other 
serious management problems. CMHC's 1955 review of building co- | 
Operatives in Ontario showed this clearly. 

Given the lack of financial assistance from any outside source, 
existing susport institutions had to depend largely on project fees. 
This was highlyunreliable as a source of income because the indi- 
vidualistic patterns of building co-operatives general ly encouraged 
them to save money by eliminating such ‘extraneous' charges. 
Similarly, there was little or no interest in contributing to the on- 
going support, so that assistance could be rendered to new groups. 

The tension between self-help and mutual aid had developed into 
a contradiction. Once someone had satisfied his own housing need, 
his interest in mutual aid evanorated: The survival of the program — 
demanded more co-operative content than the program contained. This 


internal contradiction Ted to its demise. The only exception occurred 
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where the-state (Nova Scotia) assumed program responsibility, but 
in this instance the co-operative content declined further in 
inverse proportion to the participation of the state. 

The lack of co-operative content must be related to the values 
of the dominant sponsoring institutions. In Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and Ontario this was the Catholic Church. Its interest in co- 
operative housing was based on the conservative social theology 
which held sway at this time. A major tenet was the importance of. 
home ownership to undergird the family.¢ Private pacoseey Was ne 
of the distinguishing signs of societies not ruled by atheistic. 
communism. Within the church there was no broad supnort for co- 
operatives. They were simply a useful vehicle to further home owner- 
ship. Rutigliano reports that co-operative educational programs did 
not exist, and that the Church's social doctrine became confused with 
co-operative principles. 

CHAM was the first of the "mother" or development co-operatives. 
It was a response to the need for an organization which could undertake 
co-operative development in an urban setting. 


ai, 


“The initial membership was composed of individuals not 
primarily concerned with housing for their own needs, and 
delegates from the major co-operatives and labour unions. 
The six oeganizations were: Federated Co-operatives Ltd., 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, United Grain Growers Ltd., Co- 


de ie 
eee ie ee er ee ney = 
2. In Chicago, “some Catholic spokesmen had discouraged high-rise 
projects because these might tend to interfere with family life." 
M. Meyerson and £. Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public 
Interest, (New York: Free Press, 1955) p. 50. 
3. Les Co-operatives d'Habitation au Qupbec,-p. 59. 
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operative Life incur Company, Co-operative Fire & 

Casualty Company, Winnipeg & District Labour Council." 

This broad labour-co-operative support marked a substantial change 
from the buliding co-operative. — 

With financial support from Manitoba Pool and Federated Co-ops, 
CHAM set out to plan a substantial co-operative community. The 
architectural firm of Green, Blankstein, Russell & Associates was 
commissioned to prepare a detailed proposal. Their proposal envisaged 
980 units of housing consisting of 530 3- and 4-bedroom town houses 
and 450 I- and 2-bedroom units contained in 3-storey maisonettes. Two 
projects for ee citizens were included. 

CMHC was approached in September 1960, but Head Office could not 
fathom lending to a co-operative which was not composed of the residents, 
and stated that a loan could not be made. | 

Three years later, CHAM was still promoting the project. CMHC 
still had difficulty with the notion of a development co-operative. 
"We were surprised to learn at the beginning of the meeting that the 
promotion of this project cames from the co-operative movement rather 
than from any group of potential tenants. At this moment of time, 
there 1S no prospective tenant member in the co-operative, nor 1s any- 


. 
~, 


4. Stan Glydon "Development and Operating History of Willow Park,” 
September 11, 1969, p. 1. A list of members is given in B. 

. Gregory, "Willow Park: A Study-in Co-operative Housing Ownership” 
(Winnipeg: University of Winnipeg, mimeographed, 1971) p. 4. 
(cited hereafter as B. Gregory}. 

5. Head Office to Winnipeg Branch Office, October 1960. 
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one committed to become such a member."© But CMHC was now prepared 


to at least seriously consider mortgage financing.’ 


In 1961, the Co-operative Union of Canada received a Part V 
grant from CMHC to study co-operative housing. The grant was 
facilitated by the National Secretary of the CUC who had been 


appointed to the Board of Directors of CMHC. The cémpleted Study 


was published in 1962.8 


The content of the 90-page report is extremely general. It 
reviews the co-operative movement in Canada, the attitudes of Canadians 
towards their housing, functions of CMHC and the NHA, European and 
United Statés experience with housing co-operatives. A relatively 
smal] portion of the report is directed to a review of the co-operative 
housing program in Canada. The report stresses better urban design 


and lower housing costs through the use of co-operatives as a means 
—. | ? 
of home ownership in multiple unit housing. The Midmore Report con- 


cludes with the following main recommendations: 


]. A 3-tiered organization structure for co-operative 
housing. This structure includes a national co- 

- Operative housing federation composed of the co-op 
central housing societies. The function of the 
national organization would be primarily educational 
_and promotional. The second tier in the structure 
is composed of central co-operative housing societies. 
Though the Midmore Report does not specify the geo- 
graphical area of a society, it seems to envisage 
areas approximating those of the Canadian provinces. 


6. General Counsel to Executive Director (A.D. Wilson), July 25, 1963. 
7. ‘This chapter and the following one draw in part on a series of case 
Studies of all continuing co-operative projects. -Cf. J. Jordan, 


Co-operative Housing: Program Preview and Proposal (Ottawa: CMHC, 
ap pp. 52-212. 


8. dJ.F. Midmore, Report _on Co-operative Housing, (Ottawa: CUC, 1962). 
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The central co-op housing societies would be the co-— 
Operative development groups. CHAM would seem to be 

a perfect example. They would be sponsored by co-ops, 
credit unions, and trade unions. The third tier in the 
Structure would be the local co-operative housing 
association. This would be the product of the central 
co-op and would comprise an actual housing project. 


2. A special section in the National Housing Act for co- 
operatives. This action would require co-operatives 
to operate under Corporation approved by-laws and to 
‘establish reserves regulated by the government. In 
return, co-ops would be granted loans at the same ratio 
as. individual home owners. ‘They would also have access 
to the below market interest rate. In addition, the 
80% pre-selling requirement would be removed. 
The Midmore Report was weak in analytic and strategic thought. 
CMHC disregarded it, as we shall see, but despite its limitations it 
marked and furthered the re-direction of co-operative interest in - 
housing from building co-operatives to multiple unit continuing housing 
co-operatives. It provoked discussion and debate in co-operative 


% 


circles. 


2. The product of the Winnipeg experiment and co-operative discussion 
was 5 new form of housing tenure and organization. The housing co-oper- 
ative was neither home ownership nor rental housing. It contained a 
different set of housing related values. There is still considerable 
variety among housing co-operatives, but a "constructed type"? would 


exhibit the following characteristics: 


9. Howard Becker's term designed to avoid the connotations of Weber's 
ideal type. Throuch Values to Social Interpretation, (N.Y.: Green- 
wood; 968) chapter 5. 


~ 
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Orqanizaticne!l cr Tenure 
Characteristic 


Promotion and development on a 


non-profit basis by co-oper- 
atives, organized labour, 
churches, social planning 
councils, or other voluntary 
associations. 


High-ratio MIR or BMIR 
mortgage loans; resident 
equity contribution limited 
to 5-M% of unit ccst. Under 
1973 NHA amendments, 100% 
mortgages -- no equity. 


Organizational and member 
committment to "par value" 
principle. This means a 
departing resident receives 
back only his initial equity 
contribution (it may be in 
constant dollars). He 
receives no benefit from his 
share of principal repayment 
or increase in valjue of 
project. 


Mixed income communities, 
centering on family incomes 
of $6,000 - $9,000, but with 
explicit provision fer higher 
and lower incomes. Low 
income familtes accepted, 
including those requiring 
public housing subsidies. 
Internal subsidy also 
available. Higher income 
famities pay surcharge. 


Acceptance and encouragement 


of moderate censity housing 
to facilitate better urtan 
systems and sccial contact. 


Some degree of overt member 
Inter-dependence in finances, 
since each household's 
financial security in the 


~ 


q, 
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Associated Value 


Housing develcpment as a 


of non-profit human activity. 


Stresses housing as a service 
not an investment. 


This is the mest sicnificant 
value element. Removes 
housing from market with 
continual increases in asset 
value’and thus housing cost. 


~~, 


Strong committment to equality, 
and housing costs on ability 
to pay. Acceptance of public 
housing tenants rare in 
society. 


Repudiation of much single 
family home ownership. 
mythology. 


_ f 


Inter-dependence, trust of one- 
self anc others. Contrarv to 
dominant societal individualism. 


‘ 
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co-operative is a function of 
other households’ paying 
monthly occupancy charges. 

Any deficit resulting from 
non-payment in basic 

operating costs would have to 
be made up by increased pay- 
ments by the balance of the ° 


households. 
7. Participation, at least at a 7. Retention.lof mutual aid 
forma! corporate level;.in a principle. 


larger network of co-operative 

organizations through_which the a 
co-operative housing corpor- 

ation, and its members, might 

bank, shop, insure, etc. 


8. At least nominal adherence to 8. Social change toward greater 
a set of co-operative equality. 
principles, the most common 
formulation being known as 

the Rochdale principles. 
These principles and the 

_general philosophy of co-oper- 
atives stress economic 
democracy, consumer joint 
action, participative . 
organizational styles, and in 
some countries, including 
Canada, political change toward 
democratic socialism through 
the electoral process. — 


@ 


CMHC had been presented with a new housing option. The NHA had not 
been drafted with this type of co-operative housing In mind. It is 
only to be expected that i1l-fits between the policy and the client 
would occur. Some were simply technical lending matters. What was 
the loan ratio to be? On what basis should an appraisal be made? 

What is the pee voneni Bercen CMHC and the ce anata 
. These were all questions which CMHC faced in considering CHAM's 


Pe 
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Willow Park project in the Spring anc summer of 1963. The General ‘ 
Instzuction which had been carefully researched and drafted in function - 
of the building co-operative was not satisfactory for a new form of 


x 


housing. . + 
Faced with this situation, CMHC had two baste options: a basic 
review of policy toward housing co-operatives (rationalist option) or 
an ad hoc project responsive approach (incrementalist option). There 
is no evidence that the Corporation even posed the questicn, but 
co-operative housing policy a6 worked out as projects develcped. 
There was a lull in project development after Willow Park got 
underway. But two projects pecan in 1968, and by 1971 CMHC had : 
issued a dozen committments. .. The policy decisions required of Head 


Office staff reveal much about Corporation values. 


a 
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| Chapter 6 
THE RESPONSE TO THE HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE 


. The seneral Instruction ecuered that all] loans to co-operatives 
be referred to Head Office for approval. In the course of examining 
Toan applications, qunepous- areas were found which required a policy 
peepanees. . 

We shall present three which are particularly useful and 


appropriate for revealing values. These three are the interpretation 


of lending provisions under the Act, the question of BMIR loans for 


co-operatives, and the response to co-operative representations for 


policy change. 


1. The dichotomy between ownership and rental is deeply embedded in. 


our legal tradition and forms the basis ofa great number of the --" 


rt 


elements of mortgage lendiag policy. In general, the NHA encourages 


ownership. . When the continuing housing co-operative was presented to 


=_- -—n : 


the Corporation, it faced the question as to which of the two forms: 
of tenure fit. 

The Corporation perceived that continuing co-operatives did 
create a different Situation and that previous policy could not be 
simply carried over. When the question of applicable loan limits 
arose in eonneseon with Willow Park in 1963, a Corporation opinion 


advised, "I must admit that the Act, as it is written, is not clear 


...and superimposes on top of this confusion the fact that a member 


of a continuing co-operative is Neither a home owner or.xa tenant.... 


The general intent of the Act seems to be to place an individuat, who 
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af —— : 
as a member of a co-op collectively owns his housing, in the same . 7 
an a any 4 

i) ae . : | " o™~ 
position as a home owner”. 

The opinion also pointed out that Corporation policy confounded 
the form of housing (apartment, semi-detached, etc.) with the form 
of tenure, and the apinion was in serious measuré\dependent on this 


hemmed 
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fact. = 
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This opinion thus hardly settled the matter andthe question of 
home ownership or rental arose in connection-with a number of matters 
in the codfse of the Willow Park project. And it continued to rise in 
the COUPEE OF puupaquent projects. Almost three years after the 
opinion, Head Office, in response to a Windsor: Office. memorandum, 
reviewed/the Willow Park project and referred to “individual owner 
tenants"... “whom We-nave treated basically as home owners". The co- 
operative, "in fact, does represent a form of home ownership, although , 
expressed in leasehold form".@ 

As the language indicates, some “Conceptual gymnastics were 
necessary to keep co-operatives in the home ownership box. General 
Instruction No. 310 of June 24, 1968 advised that in co-operatives, 
"A form of ownership of enemies: By the members is achieved through 


individual long-term leases." And the Minister was advised that 


Corporation policy was to treat co-operatives as a form of home ownership. 


it = 
pet i een 
= 
1. A.D. Wilson, General Counsel to Prairie Regional Supervisor, ie 


October 1, 1963. | 
2. A.D. Wilson, Executive Director to Manager, Windsor Office, June 
‘14, 1966; see-atso H.W. Hignett, President to J.F. Midmore, March 


15, 1968. : | 
3. H.W. Hignett, President (A.D. Wilson) to Hon. R. Andras, Sept. 24, o 
a oh 
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Although the Corsoration strove to majntain that cotiperati ves 
tian home aheuehae Ceg oi there.are many 1 tances of where a 

rented policy eeuatea: The Approved Lenders ' Hananeek” for example, . 
advises lenders to process continuing co-operative applications as | 
"rental Toans".4 

Numerous questions have arisen in connection with lending policy 
on particular loans. In the Abbotsford, B.C. project, for example, 
the matter of the inclusion of kitchen appliances in the loan arose. 
‘The head office response was negative since co-operatives were a form 
of ownership. If it were a rental Joan, they they would be admissable. 
They have, however , been allowed in most other continuing co-operative 


loans. rr 


The Corporation's position results from the inter-section of three 7 
mutually reinforcing factors. °*First, the Corporation's memory of its , 
1950's experience with building co-operatives. During thie period it 
was reasonable to regard co-operatives as a development form leading 
to home ownerSttip. Second, was the frequent use by housing (continuing) 

“co-speratives of the term and allure of home ownership in project 
advertising. The Corporation concluded that co-operatives “promote 


entirely the concept of ownership rather than tenancy." 


Third, was 

the long-standing Corporation position that’ co-operatives sould net be 
allowed access to the limited dividend section of the Act; this position 
was bolstered if co-operatives ‘could be consistently regarded as home 


r 


4. Amendment 49: Part A, Section 14. Issued May 13, 1970. 
5. H.W. Hignett to Hon. R. Andras, September 24, 1969. 
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Ownership since the limited dividend-sect ion provided for low 
rental housing. “ . 

A second area of Tending policy concerned the income require-™ 
ments for residents. Ri operatives “had made plain that their 
objective was to create stable residential communities and for this 
reason they would not accept any regulations requiring a member to 
move out when his income increased to a given level. This ‘kick 
out' clause was part of the policy for limited dividend loans. 

Instead, the co-operatives proposed that the resident pay an Increased 
monthly charge of an amount equal to the savings due to the BIR. 

Co-operatives found that the incomes-to-rent ratios. required 
were high. Calgary affords a good example. Prior to che meeting in 
Ottawa at which the income limits were thoroughly adjusted, the 
Corporation had established as the minimum qualifying Income for the ~ 
units an income of 3-]/3 times the monthly charge, age including heat 
Or utilities. This would mean that 30% of the income was being | 
devoted to basic Ree cost and would be quite Buaee to gross a 
service. General Instructions # 344 on changes in income levels for 
te severe tone) Section 16 projects specifically instructs the Branch. 
to allow for al? such services, even if not included in the rent, 


when establishing the appropriate income scale. In Calgary, once the 


amounts for heat and utilities were included, applicants with minimum 


- 


income would be Spending 32.3 t6 32.7% of ingeme on rent. Furthermore > 
the residents must.of course put up a member loan for the equity. 


ra 
a 
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For comparison, the maximum rent-to-jJgcome ratio in public housing 

js 25%. Even at the maximum income allowed at the BMIR, once 

utilities were included the percentage of income devoted to rent 
remained betuser 29.7% and 30.9%. A similar project under a conven- 
tional Section 16 Yoan would have had a minimum income rarely exceed- “~-——-—~—___ 
ying 3-1/3 times the fully serviced rent, sand the maximum income would 
ritot_have been reached until 21.7205 incone was expended on rent. 

: And of course, in this situation the resident would not be obligated 

to provide any equity for the project. The reason that a Gsident of 0 
the Catgary co-operative sonia reach the maximum income allowstat | 

the BMIR and still be paying 8-9% more of his income for rent, without 
making allowance for the equity, than a resident of a limited dividend 
project, was because the maximum income limits were not based on the 


: | ~ 
fully serviced monthly charges and thé’ spectrum between maximum and 
re. 


~ 


oe 


minimum incomes was extremely small. 
Even more severe was the problem of the upper income limit, which 
was only $500 a year higher Aan the minimum in wae category. This 
is only $10 per week, or$.25 per hour: And for the larger 3-bedroom 
units (Unit Type 3A) which comprised just over one half of the units 
in the project, the maximum allowable increase in annual income was 
$360: Families whose incomes exceeded this amount at the time that 
they were in the project would not be forced out. Rather, once the 
upper income limit was passed, the monthly charge ceased to be based 
on a Mortgage at 7-7/8% for forty years, and jumped to a mortgage base 


of 9-1/2% over thirty years. [his meant increases tn monthly charges 


en, 


. A. Sf a 
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of from $22 ~ $30 a month, depending on unit size. This was far 
more punitive than public housing. Between housing cost and inceme— 


tax, most families would actually find that an increase in income ~* 


ae 


—_" 


would cost them money. —_—_—_— 


band 


The formula for Calgary was revised but only after an expensive . 
trip to Ottawa to meet with Head Office officials. It was still 
very eruhene: | 
Part of the dehiciity ay be technical. in these instances and 
others , the Corporation seems uncertain of what monthly charge to 
apply the relevant percentages to. Since the aaaton of co-operatives 
. aS home ownership has been so well grounded within the Corporation 
there 1S a Strong tendency to refer to gross debt service ratics. 
However, Since 1t is realized that this does not make a great deal 
of sense, a reference to the monthly rent has isssbeen included in 
several instances. The fei iawina. cistacion from a letter from the 
. foronto branch office to a local co-gperative is fairly typical. 
"We woutd therefore expect to find these incomes-generally in the range 
derived from 3.33 to 4.6 times the rental~or gross debt service of 
_ the units." (duly 15, 1971) | 
i But since the Corporation has not diligently policed incomes | 
in limited dividend prajects ,® ther® is a pan question as to why they 


have become so preoccupied with it in the case of co-operatives. 


6. M, Dennis and S. Fish, Programs in Search of a Policy, pp. 


| 288-239; J. C. Limbrey, Survey: Income of Tenants in Housing 
Built | section 16 of the National Housing Act (Ottawa: 


CMHC, July TOFU) De. 6. 


~ ‘ 
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A third requirement applies only to co-operatives. It is that 
a given peycentage of units, usually 50% or 890%, must have conmitted 
nai before a loan commitment or mortgage progress advance can 

be made. 

The 1949 NHA amendments provided that before making a-loan to a 
co-operative CMHC must satisfy itself that 80% of the units would be 
occupied by menbers. This was a sensible proposal, and the CMHC files 
make clear bist 402 ener to prevent a building co-operative 
from turning into a speculative building company by selling its 
production. 

But this proviston has been transferred to the continuing co- ee rs 
Operative where no units can be sOhMindividually. 

The statutory requirement has generally been interpreted by the 
Corporation to mean that prior to loan approval, a co-operative must 
have members signed up for 80% of the units. If the loan 1S approved 
before this requirement is met, then no advance would bé made by the 
Corporation prior to the fulfillment of the 80% requirement. Genera! 


a] 


Instruction No. 310 expresses it in the following manner: 


- 5 (2) "The Act requires that 80% of the units in the 
project must be occupied by share-holders of the co-operative. 
Responsibility for ensuring that this is the case lies with 
the lender. Before direct financing may be approyed, at least 
this proportion of tha’ total membership must be signed up as 
shareholders and accepted as borrowers. Ideally, the member- 
Ship should be 100% subscribed and accepted before advances 


‘are made." . 2 a 
.. 2 \- 2, 
ie ae a ; hy oe 
The Corporation has on many instances in m@etings and correspon- 
; sage ea 
; - te : 
~ . : ~ -_—— re ‘ Why x - 

dence ‘with co-operative representatives. stressed that their policy on 
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loan approval and ppounees advances was a matter of statute. Yet 
the performance of the Corporation has varied greatly” 

In thecese of Willow Park, the Corporation used this provision 
of the Act to withhold an advance until 50% of the units were 
occupied by members. In Windsor, the Branch Manager viewed the 80% 
requirement as the responsibility of the co-operative. Once the co- 
operative received supplementary letters patent incorporating this 
80% provision, the manager made progress advances on a normal basis. 
Letters sent from head office to branch offices in connection with 
the approval in principle of the co-operative projects under the 
$200 Million SPECI Program generally contained a clause .stating that 
80% of the units must be occupied by members of the poze porate: 
This was. not always related to the basis on which advances would be 
made. 

The esiaary co-operative was instructed that no advance would 
be made until applicants-had been approved for 80% of the units. 
Once construction was underway , the co-operative met with senior 
management of the Corporation and the required percentage was reduced 
to 50%. Willow Park East had been advised from the startCof a 50% 
approved applicants requirement. The only reason the Western co- 
operatives are able to continue under this adverse policy is because 
einai caiaasins from co-operative financial institutions. 
In Ontario, the absence Se such institutions for bridge financing 
would effectively eliminate’ co-operative development. 

In London, the Corporation uob 2 eecuineny helpful and made an 


advance to the co-operative even prior to the commencement of con- 


i 
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struction for the purchase of land and payment of service levies. 

In Toronto, Co-op Habitat received initial aavanees on a normal 
basis but it has been advised chat advances will] continue to be made 
only in connection with some ay iceice that the co-operative 1s 
disposing-of units to applicants within the target population. : 
Toronto's Alexandra Park Co- Sep eiernG was required to have members 
for 25% of the units before an advance would be madé. 


In Oshawa, CMHC has recently stressed that 50% of the units mast 


have members Signed up before the first mortgage advance. The Federal |. 


- 


paper to the Federal-Provincial Conference on Housing of January 


1973 states that a condition will be that “A minimum of 51% of future 


amembers have signed agreements at the time the mortgage is committed." 


4 
(FPH # 34) 


This requirement puts CMHC substantially In a risk Tree position. 
But it makes it virtually impossible to develop a co-operative, — 


unless plentiful interim financing is available. 


. & . 
When one realizes that no such requirement applies to other forms ° 


of non-profit housing, a church developing a senior-citizens home, 
say, then a real question arises as to its perseverance here. 

2. Co-operatives have long felt that the prejudice toward co- 
Operatives within the Corporation has been best expressed by the 
reactions to their persistent acres to obtain limited dividend 
financing. This 1s important enough to justify an extensive review. 
We have already ]doked at this question ‘in the context of the 


-_— 


building co-operative. — 


? : fe 
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In 1963, George Davidovic, Resé rch Director of the CUC, 
produced a lengthy paper on “Housing egislation and Co-operative 


Housing”. 


i “ 
Pl 


When the 2 Advisory Group ofthe Cdrporation reviewed ARS Midmore 
and Davidovic reports, they could not a to quite aeace how a co- 
operative organization could provide housing under limited dividend 
and still be faithful to itself as a co-operative. "It is difficult 
to see how a co-operative could undertake to reserve occupancy for 
special groups of low income or otherwfse disadvantaged people, and 
still remain a co-operative, -but if it could, there does not seem- 
to be any reason why it should not qualify for the special lending 
terms provided in the Act for cuch projects. In such a co-operative 
- project, however, the tenants themselves could have very little control 
Over occupancy, either their _own or that of others, and this does not 
seem to be characteristic of iia co-operative housing usually seeks." 
This judgement seems to be based on fis eeeceaica that a co- 
operative limited dividend project would be controlled by a co- 
Operative which did not include the residents of the project as members. 

This period marks of the emergence of a crucial equivocation on 
the meaning of "co-operative". The Corporation began to suggest that 
a co-operative could be an eligible Section 16 borrower. But the 
co-operative they had in mind would not contain residents of ae 
project among its membership. It would-simply be a Section 16 project 
sponsored by a2 co-operative organization whose nde Field of 


endeavour was-not Rousing. The CUC was encouraging its members to 
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become involved in this form of housing, but this was not the type 


ws 


of co-operative for which legislative or policy change was being 
ae PAD Oe 


sought. Co-operatives were seeking Section 16 financing for projects 
¢ 


owned and controlled by their member-residents. 


NLCC 


The tissue seems not to have emerged again until 1968 when the 


program was exciting a great deal of interest. 


* Qn February 6, 1969, the President of the Corporation wrote to 


the Minister, the Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, about co-operative 


& 
housing and proposed the following: 


been 


It is proposed that the definition of a limited dividend 
company in Section 16 be widened so as to include certain 
housing co-operatives comprising low income families. 
Specifically’, a housing co-operative would only be eligible 
under this definition if it was a low income continuing 
co-operative with the members owning shares in the co- 
operative and having possession, but never becoming owners 
of, the individual units (e.g. Willow Park). Thus, such co- 
operatives would be entitled to 95% loans repayable over 
50 years at a preferred interest rate - the same terms as 
are proposed for loans made on. limited dividend projects. 
The low income requirements governing these co-operatives 
would also-be the same as the limited dividend projects so 
that the operating agreement with the co-operative would 
ensure that shares tin the co-operative which carry the right 
to the possession of individual units were only sold to low 
income groups during the fifteen year "lock in" period. 


This is the type of revision to the Act which co-operatives had 


requesting. < 
— 


When the Act was amended in the spring of 1969, §S 





changed significantly and the eligible borrower-was described as any 


"person", rather than as a limited davidend company. ‘Co-operatives 


‘thought that théetr worketo gbtain a revision in the terms of this 


section of the Act had been successful. Both the notes to the 


- i 
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amendments in the parliamentarian's version of the A®&, and a. 


statement in the Canadian Housing Statistics seemed to indicate 


that co-operatives were now eligible. The 1969 C.H.S. states, 


for example, that under the changes in Section 16 "Loans may be made 


to any person or any type of organization, including a co-operative!” 


(Page XVI). a — 


Before the amended Act could be tested, administrative policy 


0d 


— 


makers decided that “any person" did not extend to a co-operative 


composed of member residents. 


MEMORANDUM # 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
= Head Office 


Mr. H. W. Hignett = - | May 27, 1969 
President 


' Section 16 loans and Co-operatives 


There is a continuing amount of confusion being created by | 
attempts by the C.H.F. to obtain an interpretation for Section 16, 
as amended, provides low interest rate loans for home ownership in 
co-operative form. In these simplified. terms the legislation does 
not fit since it still provides loans, for +ow rental housing projects. 
Under the legislation 2 co-operative could obtdin a loan under Section 
16 renting al] the units to its members provided they are families 
@ iow income. The operating agreement would be the same as for 
wther low rent housing sponsors and would require a kickout when the 


vc» tenants cease to be persons of*low income. it is the latter feature 


\ 


that is causing the C.H.F. some pain and suffering because itis 


ww 
inconsistent with the home ownership pitch the co-operatives have oo 


= “-* 


been: using. eed 
PK 


LépwfOtld be possible for us, and I have indicated to Jim’ 


—_—. 
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MacDonald that we would consider the matter, to make some alternate 
arrangements to the kickout. The simplest technique would be to 
increase the interest rate on a unit occupied by an over income 
family to the economic rate. Presumably the co-operative would 
equally increasé the rent to cover the interest differential. This 
alternative woutd have to be available before the end of the 15 
year Tock-in and you will recall] that,even the 15 year lock-in 
under present policy requires repayment of the balance in full. 


There remains one small] probiem in the resolution of the 
matter, namely who provdes the equity? I find it a little difficult 


within the concept of low rental housing to accept the propriety of 
limiting its accessability to low income people who have a 5% equity. 


A. DO. Wilson 
Executive Director 
ADW zhdm Handwritten note to Mr. Wilson 


OK - we stay with rental housing. 
H.W.H. “28 May 1969 


+ 


~ The memorandum asserts that co-operatives are home ownership. 
It refers to "home ownership in co-operative form" and “the home 
ownership pitch that co-operatives have been Using". This is contrary 

* > ——. 
to fact. Cooperators have been quite clear that mult#-unit, par . 
value co-operative projects do not provide home pyinership. They were ~o7 
however, interested in seeing that co-opertive projects preserve 
eecurnty of tenure. One of the objects of co-operative tenure is to 
reduce the uncertainty of tenure which is eanon a the Situation of 
a renter. | | 
- A subsequent memorandum prepared for the- President to present to 
the Minister, continued the same view of co-operatives as a form of 
home ownership and the request of co- operapawves for oon to Section 
16 funds as a request for. subsidized home ownership. “There have been 


for many years proposals put forward that the Federal Government 


a 


__ Should subsidize home ownership on one form or another. Indeed the 
% ° 
_ co-operative management for many years has sought favourable interest 


rate for co-operatively sponsored housing. "/ 


° i 
The memorandum went on to discuss the co-operative'’s request for 
access to section 16 funds. 


"We are preeeniy prepared and authorized to provide loans 
to the same level and covering the..same amenities for co- 
operatives as for any other form of housing ownership. We 
took the view when the brief was originally presented to us 
that Section 16 however provides favourable Interest rates 

» for low income tenants whose entitlement to occupy the 
housing ceases when they cease to Yequire the subsidized 
interest rate. This means, for practical purposes, that 
we would findnce a project sponsored by a co-operative in 
precisely the same manner as one sponsored by any private 
developer, subject to the same provisions for rent control 
and income eligibility limitation. The co-operatives on the 
other hand, while relying on the technicality that the 
occupant is a tenant, promote entirely the concept of owner- 
ship rather than tenancy, and they have indeed proposed - 
that the tenants provide the equities required to finance 
their units. We feel this to be inconsistent to the | 
basic concept of the legislation as it is presently written.” 


td 
This marks a..reversion to the co-operative as a Sponsor only; far 





less than the proposal which had been presented to the previous 


Minister. True co-operatives™ere still ruled ineligible. In view of 


~ the previous proposal to the Minister it is hard to see why the 


provision of the 5% equity by the-resident member should-be-put forward 


as unconscionable. 


x 


rv 


7. H.W. Hignett, President (A.D. Wilson) to Hon. R. Andras, 
September 24, 1969. 

8. A memorandum prepared the next month, October 24, 1969, for the 
Minister's Office prior to his meeting with the Co-operative | 
Housing Foundation matgtained the same position. - 


» « ‘ - 7 
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Co-operative leaders met with the Minister and senior officers 
of the Corporation on October 27, 1969 to talk about a variety of 
matters concerning co-operative housing. A generous portion of the 
discussion centred on co-operative access to Section 16. It is the 
Impression of cooperators who were present at the meeting that the 
Minister agreed to fund a few genuine co-operative projects on an 
experimental basis under Section 16. 

The letter sent by the Minister to the N.L.C.C. after the 
meeting was, however, Somewhat less committal: 

"There ts no doubt that co-operatives might also effectively 

act as the sponsors of rental housing projects for low income 

families, funded under Section 16 of the National Housing 

Act. As I recall, we agreed that you would explore with 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the possibility 

of developing an initial exploratory project. I am very 

hopeful that workable techniques can be developed which will 

permit occupants to own equity in the project, and when they 

are able to do so, pay fully economic rent.” 
This letter, as initially drafted by A.D. Wilson, contained an 
additional statement. “Such a project might be originally occupied 
by persons lacking downpayments and unable to pay rent sufficient 
to capitalize the project to current high interest rates." This 
sentence had been removed.by the Minister's Office. Removing it 
tacitly informed the Corporation, if not co-operatives, that the 
Minister was open to proposals where the equity would be supplied 
by the member residents. 


The first test in a project situation came in Regina. On 


August 15 the Branch Manager became aware that the equity for the 


9] 


project would be put up by the tenants of the project over a period 
of some years. He found this somewhat disturbing and requested the 
advice of Head Office. The initial Head Office reaction was very 
cipas cReroaward: "This 1S a repeat request by Midmore and Mr. Wilson 
has repeatedly told him tenants are tenants; no part owners under 
Section 16." Clearly the Director of the Loans Division did not 
regard the Act as having changed the situation of co-operatives with 
respect to limited-dividend financing. 

On August 27, 1969 Mr. Midmore visited Ottawa and a meeting was 
arranged at Head Office with senior loan officials of the Corporation. 
At the meeting the Corporation, particularly in the person of Mr. 
Wilson, indicated a much more flexible attitude toward this potential 
project. It was agreed in principle that a loan might be made under 
Section 16 with the residents not paying any substantial equity 
portion upon occupancy. Instead this would come from the co-operative 
and would be repaid by the resident of the unit under what was termed 
a "forced savings plan”. In the following month, the €o-operative 
suggested a number of ways In which.this might be carried Sie: Some- 
what later in the fall it appeared that the project might revert to 
a straight Section 16 rental project. At this’ point A.D. Wilson wrote 
to Mr. Midmore as follows: 7 

"J was a little disappointed to learn from your letter 

of October 28, that the project you are considering for™ 

Regina will now likely evolve as a straight low rental. 

“ Section 16 project. Let me say immediately however, that — 


I ami very glad indeed that the co-operative is prepared © 
to sponsor this type of project. 


$2 


We are still prepared to attempt to work out ways and 
means of adapting the Section 16 projects so that the 
original low Income tenants may, as their circumstances 
improve, develop an equity and ultimately move into an 
“economic rental position without having to abandon the - 
housing unit and the relationship they will have created 
with the other members of the co-operative sponsor who 
are their immediate community. have not yet done such 
a project but it was quite incorrect for our local office 
to advise you that any proposed system of sur-charges is 
not possible. We are hopefully prepared to take a much 
more positive attitude and by keeping all possibilities 
open may achieve some break-through.” 


ft might be remembered at this point that one week ago, Mr. 
Wilson had attended a meeting between the National Labour Co- 
operative Committee and the Minister. At this meeting, the Minister 
agreed to finance a few co-operative projects under Section 16 on an” 
experimental basis. 

In the course of the further discussions concerning a loan for 
the project, we meet the only unequivocal statement by the Corporation, 
that indeed the Minister had agreed to make Section 16 loans avail- 
able to co-operatives On an experimental basis and with the resident 
of the unit supplying the full equity for it. 

Co-operative Organization that he would be prepared to 

approve a loan under Section 16 to a co-Operative even 


though the latter requires the provision of full equity 
from the tenant as a condition to entry."9 


*s C "The Minister has indicated to the National Labour 


 —e 


Since Section 16 funds were fully committed for the year, no further 


action was taken on the project. 





9. A.D. Wilson to Director, Loans Division, December 9, 1969. 
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In January 1970 a memorandum was prepared for the President to 
Submit to the Minister to obtain his concurrence to the making of a 
Section 16 loan to the Regina project. The tone and direction of the 
memorandum is such as to imply that there was no connection between 
this project and the program of the National Labour Co-operative 
Committee. 

The Minister agreed to. proceed with this loan “provided that 
this does not in any way preciude the N.L.C.C. proposals.” 

The Co-operative was advised accordingly that the Corporation . 
would be prepared to proceed with the loan if market conditions in 
Regina would show it to be viable. An attempt was made to pre-sell 
units but there was little response through the spring of 1970 and 
50 the project was cancelled. 

Subsequent to the meeting of the National Labour Co-op Committee 
with the Minister in October 1969, a Windsor newspaper reported that 
the co-operative was investigating a second project and was intent 
upon using Section 16 funds from the Corporation. The Branch Manager 
wrote to A.D. Wilson to ascertain whether or not funds were in actly, 
available to a co-operative on a Section 16 basis. Wilson's reply | 
dated 12 Setpember 1969 states that the Corporation is committed to 7 
only one to two “experimental” projects which have not yet been 
identified and that co-operatives under Section 16 are certainly not: 
an established program. The argumentation presented in the memo- _¢ 


randum, however, 1S full of ambiguity and equivocation. The key 
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section is as follows, 


~ 


"The Minister agreed at the meeting, however, that it would 

be in order for us to conside oney or - two projects to be 

built by co-operatives to be leased to members of the co- 
operatives who would be required to provide their appro- 

priate share of the equity. In dhis sense such projects 

would vary substantially from rental housing under Section 16." 


\ 
Wilson seems to take some pains to point out that this is a project 
which creates leasing as a form of tenure dut which still varies 

from rental housing. In fact, it varifs from it so significantly 

that it cannot really be thought of under Section 16. Yet there wil] 
be some experimentation. The tone was to discourage the possibility 
of a project by a “no-maybe" response. 

Notwithstanding the agreement of the Minister, co-operative 
groups which approached the Corporation in various cities were told 
that co-operatives were not eligible under Section 16 of the Act, and 
that all co-operative loans would be made under Section 40. 

The writer is aware of a number of co-operative groups which ° 
approached various C.M.H.C. offices and which were told in each 
instance, usually after consultation with Head Office, that Section 
16 was a: available to co-operatives. 

The following is cited as a typical response of head office to 
a query from the fteld as to the eligibility of co-operatives under - 
Section 16, even on an experimental basis. — 

"We note that you have advised the co-op to proceed on 
the assumption that. the loan will be granted under Section 

40 and at the present time this is the correct stance. The 


co-op union has long contended that they should have avail- 
able funds at special] concessions. The Corporation has not 


> 
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agreed to all,of their demands but the argument_continues. 

If there are any changes we will let you know."! 

There certainly had been substantial changes, albeit on an 
experimental basis, but the office was not notified. 

Several housing co-operatives received mortgage loans in i970, 
but no loans were made under Section 16. All were made at the BMIR 
under Section 40. The differences between the two sections, even 


when the interest rate is the same, are substantial. 


NHA Section 15 (16 58 (40 
1. Term 50 years 5 years {roll over) 
2. Amortization 50 years 40 years 
3. Interest rate varies: same for both programs - 
4. Fees ——: not necessarily — $35.00/unit 
5. Insurance fee none , ~ Of toan 
6. Formal program? yes no 
7. Annual incomes C 5000-8500 ~  € 5000 + 
of client 
_ population 


Even with the support of the Minister, co-operatives did not. 7 


ne 
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obtain access to Section 16 loans. Such is the power of dedicated : 


administrative policy-makers. 


10. Assistant Director, Loan Division to Manager, London, 
September 3, 1970. | 


Chapter 7 
POLICY, ORGANIZATION AND VALUES 


We have seen that the policy toward housing co-operatives 


which was elaborated in the context of operational decisions in the 


. course of projects was hardly congruent with the values of the co- 


operatives themselves. It is a characteristic of CMHC that policy 
towards co-operatives was largely made in the context of project’ 
decisions. This was not entirely the case; there was one other 
circumstance in which the Corporation considered policy matters. 
This was in response to briefs or submissions by the co-operatives 
to either CMHC or the Minister responsible for the Corporation. 
The CMHC responses to these submissions, and the process by which 
they were considered, provide additional insight into the value 
constellation which dominated the Corporation. They also provide an 
Opportunity to make some estimation of the relationship between 
structure and policy output. . 

In 1962 and 1963, CMHC was presented with three different sub- 
missions concerning co-operative housing. The first of these was — 
the Midmore Report. Following this, a submission was received from | 
the National Secretary of the Co-operative Union of Canada. Also 
during 1963, George Davidovic, CUC Research Director, produced a 
paper entitled "Housing Legislation and Co-operative Housing”. The 


thrust of all these documents was toward the development of the 
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continuing co-operative sector. All sought assistance from CMHC 

to enable such a sector to become a significant part of the 
Canadian housing production system. 

| The first reaction to the Midmore Report was from the Chairman 
of the Advisory Group in December 1962: 

"T am afraid I can't be converted to any personal enthusiasm 

for the idea of co-operative ownership of real estate. 

People ought to be as free as possible to find the 

kind of shelter they require as their accommodation 

needs change and any unnecessary entanglements ought to 

be avoided. However, if the Canadian co-operative 

movement proved to be an effective instrument for 

getting good housing built at modest cost - the more 

power to them. It seems to me that CMHC can be 

completely neutral.on this matter. We have no special 

mission to favour or encourage housing co-operatives, 

but we offer them every aid available under the Act. 

The question of “next steps in connection with the 

Midmore Report" is entirely a question for the Co- 

Operative movement itself." 

,In short, the author is saying that he has little preference for 

H F . ‘ 
co-operative housing and as a result cannot see that the Corporation 
need\do anything other than what is was presently doing. This of 
course was to completely ignore several specific requests made in the 
context of the Midmore Report. It also revealed again the belief 
within the Corporation that it was a neutral instrument. 

In May\ 1963, the Advisory Group reported on their discussion : 
of both the Midmore Report and the submission ‘from. the CUC National 
secretary. The review seemed to be extremely narrow in its approach. 
It consisted simply of a consideration of the points raised within 


the two submissions, rather than making an attempt to assess the 
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possible costs and benefits of co-operative housing from the stand- 
point of federal housing policy. The review concluded that there 
was little that was required of the federal government. 


"Mr. Midmore's study concludes with recommendations 
about how to strengthen co-operatives as a housing 
force in Canada. This part of his study is clear 

in its realization that most of the difficulties 

lie within the co-operative movement itself. Very 
little of what he has to say in these recommendations 
has anything to do with CHHC....1% may be that there 
Should be a special section in the Act dealing with 
co-operatives, but it is awfully difficult to tell 
without knowing something of what it would contain. 
~...aS mentioned earlier, the significance of the 
Midmore Report for us, is largely in what it urges 
On the co-operative movement itself rather than 

what 1t recommends for federal housing policy." 


~ 


In October 1963 the Chairman of the Advisory Group commented on 
the Davidovic paper: 


"At present the posture of the National Housing 
Act and of CMHC is, I Suppose, quite neutral and 
. Objective...in general, co-operative ownership has 
been regarded as one of the farms of private owner- 
ship and the.facilities of the National HouStygAct 
are available -on much the same terms as for any 
other form of private ownership.".... 


"Perhaps the strongest claim for a preferential 
attitude towards co-operatives springs from an 
evangelical point of view associated with the co- 
operative movement. The co-operative movement is © 
based on a genuine and admirable socialist view 
that people should be able to conduct their own 

~- affairs for their own well-being, without the 
- . element of private profit and without being pre- 
_ judiced by outside economic interest.”... 


“Cooperative ownership seems to fit a social situation requiring 
less flexibility." The author goes on to put forward what he admits 


1s-a quite personal consideration. 
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"To live in a city neighbourhood happily and 
successfully, people find that they must maintain 
a polite but somewhat withdrawn (arm's length) 
relationship with neighbours. These harmonious 
relationships can be easily upset when issues of - 
a quite different kind are introduced. Home is a 
very private thing and anything to do with one's 
own private affairs 1s best kept independent and 
separate from the friendly contacts with neighbours. 
This is the nature of life in cities and city people 
are wise to avoid getting into situations that may 
cause disagreements, friction and entanglements 
with neighbours. I can't imagine anything more 
likely to jeopardise this kind of stability of 
family tife than becoming involved in a venture 


of co-operative housing. For this reason I, per- 


sonally, find it very difficult to appreciate the 
evangelism of co-operative housing in the context 

of city life. It is a form of endeavour that lends 
itself to certain kinds of business undertaking | 
(sharing with your colleagues, for instance, in the 
marketing of your products). But it strikes me 

as being peculiarly unsuited to the cultivation 

of a free and independent life in the modern city. 


I don't feet that the advocates of the co- 
Operative method have yet made an impressive claim 
for the virtues of that system either on account of 
its social virtues or on account of its merits as 
an industrial system for housing production. Until 
this claim has been substantiated(and I doubt that 
it can) I don't see much value in pursuing a dis- 
cussion about granting incidental favours to co- 
operatives.” 


This reveals plainly the conviction that the vatues which 


dominated the co-operative housing component were at sufficient 


variance with those of the senior policy-makers in the Corporation 


that 


it was felt reasonable for the Corporation to adopt a passive 


position. That it is say, the Corporation would wait upon co- 


operatives to prove their case for increased support rather than 
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the Corporation, as the federal government's agency responsibl¢ 
for housing, undertaking an assessment of co-operatives as one 
way to meet the housing needs of the eanedica population. 

The response of the Advisory Committee becomes even less 
rational when it is realized that is was precisely during this 
period that the Corporation was facing difficulties in applying the 
Act to the Willow Park project in Winnipeg. It was at this time 
that the Corporation's general counsel was writing that the meaning 
of the Act was “quite unclear" in relation to multiple unit continu- 
ing co-operatives. Even though this difficulty was being raised 
internally it had no effect on consideration of a more appropriate 
policy for housing co-operatives. 

The Advisory Group was the closest unit to a policy unit in the 
Corporation at this time. It's major function, however, was not 
policy research. It was the administration of responsive research 
requests, that is to say of requests for funding assistance under 
Part V of the NHA. This meant that the Advisory Group was. in.touch 
with neither the day-to-day concerns of the operating arms of the 
Corporation nor with the state of the art in housing policy. 

This became apparent in 1965 when the Advisory Group carried out 
a review of the National Housing Act. This inquiry “did not un- 
cower any remarkable failures and deficiencies in the present Act.“ 
(Page iii) This inquiry did make a number of modest suggestions for 


improvements in the Act but it did not examine in any comprehensive 
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way the implications of the Willow Park project or of the notion 

of the par value continuing co-operative. It did recommend that 
co-operatives and housing eeeneraei on be recognized as "“corpor- 

ate agencies of a public service character” (page 14) and 

eligible for limited dividend loans. It is not clear however whether 
Or not the co-operatives were intended to be ones providing rental 
housing only, or whether they could be ones which were composed of 
their member residents. 

In 1969, the Corporation was again called to respond to sub- 
missions from co-operatives. | _ this tnstance, the submissions were 
reviewed by the head of the eperacins division which had most fre- 
quent contact with co-operatives. These memoranda were prepared 
on September 24 and October 24, 1969, in preparation for the meeting 
between the Minister and co-operative leaders. 

The tone of the memoranda is so critical that the author concludes 
the second one as follows, "All the foregoing may suggest a rather 
negative attitude of the bureaucracy toward co-operative's new | 
thinking that has been prepared as a balancing paper to the sub- 
mission not as a counter-argument to the philosophy". 

When we examine some of the specific points which are made, it 
is difficult to give much credence to the disclaimer. 

The Executive Director for Loans had still not accepted the 
notion of the development co-operative as a means of drawing bocial 


organizations into the provision of housing. Because the eventual 
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residents are not identified at the beginning of the project he 
Says a haaaniaan these co-operatives are "much more 
skin to ‘hose developed by speculative builders than they are to 
an expression of mass community of interest.... I cite this only 
as an exampte of points with which issue could, but probably 
should not be taken." 

The memorandum also attacks the financial and managerial 
Stability of continuing housing co-operatives. "Qne of the 
problems that the co-operatives have continually faced is the fact 
that their costs of developing housing projects generally run 
higher than the competitive private market. Part of this is because 
of the necessity of charging substantial promotional and organiza- 
tional costs against the project over and above the ordinary con- 
struction contractors overhead and profit." Since at this time the 
only recently completed housing co-operative was Solidarity Towers, 
where the promotional and organizational expenses were practically 
nil, it is difficult to determine any factual basis on which chi 
statement could be made. It may be just another example of the 


“yy va 
value preference for the private development industry. 


ee 
One of the co-operative requests concerned assistance from CMHC 


in obtaining loans from approved lenders. Co-operatives felt that 
1t was important that they should not have to rely on CMHC for all 
lending. The memoranda reacts to this as follows, "It does not 
suggest how we can coerce them [approved lenders] into making loans 


to co-operatives whom they distrust...Regardless of our efforts it 
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ts unlikely that in the face of performance of co-operatives to date 
lenders wil] greet applications with any enthusiasm at alt". Again, 
the only two continuing co-operatives in existence were not having 
any financial difficulties at all. On what grounds is this statement 
made? The only possible explanation is that it could refer-back to 
the period of the building co-operatives which, particularly in 
Ontario, did suffer financial difficulties at various times. The 
basic point of the brief from the co-operative was to move CMHC from 
seeing the continuing co-operative as an extension of the building | 


co-operative and instead to develop a policy that would meet its~ 


~~ 
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particular requirements. This response shows that the Corporatton-is 
unable or unwilling to do it- 
Against these statements we must also accept Another statement 
by the same author written only a few weeks later. The letter was 
written in pespoie to information which was submitted about 
attempts to obtain funds froma pension fund administered by an 
approved lender. The Trustee evidentally raised: the issue of co- 
operatives being risky mortgage Segre: The Executive Director for 
Loans replied "Certainly there has been no Canadian experience to 
a a indicate that co-operatives are bad mortgage risks to our knowledge. 
| Apart from this the mortgage loan insurance should by itself be a 
comparatively effective answer." One can only marvel at the difference 
in perception that is communicated to the Minister and to a co- 
operative correspondent itn Windsor. 
The Executive Director for Loans had a long standing concern that 
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co-operatives were against the existing public private housing 
system "All the. (co-operative) representatives seem to feel that 
there 1S something sinister in the institutions of the enterpreneur 
and that In Some manner it should be peniaeee by amateur groups 
self-interested but ignorant citizenry guided by the wisdom of 
experts provided free by the State." This was the commentary on 
the co-operative request for technical assistance from the Corpora- 
tion. | 


Corporation officials on several occasions have proclaimed the 


neutrality of the Corporation as a reason why it could not promote 


or encourage co-operative housing. The hollowness of this position 
fs revealed by the Corporation's aggressive promotion of condominium 
housing during the tate 1960's. The Corporation provided a number 


of loans in order to assist condominiums to get underway. The Corpora- 


tion produced a substantial amount of publicity material on condominiums 


including a complete double issue of Habitat (Vol. 12, No. 4-5, 1969). 
Senior Corporation officials also invested considerable time and 
energy tnto speaking to various sectors of the housing development 
industry to encourage their participation in condominium hous ing. On Ps 
September 24, 1969, the Executive Director for Loans spoke at a | 
Workshop on condominium building and financing organized by the 
Urban Development Institute. The institute is an association of : 
developers. The institute summarized his address this way. | 
~ Sales. ‘No difficulties have been experienced and little: 
advertising has been required. The problem has been more 


one of selecting purchasers. Frequently there have been 
five or more takers for every unit. Up til] now the 
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risk has been lowered through the en to 
select buyers 


- CMHC has no record of any default to date 


- Resales. Resales have been fantastic with 
substantial mark ups in most cases : 


- lenders cannot demonstrate unfavourable 
experiences, particularly in Canada.... 


Actually, condominium loans are ideal 
for a lender. 


There is certainly little evidence of the Corporation’s supposed 
neutrality at play here. This merely reinforces the perspective 
that the reticence of the Corporation in the case of co-operative 
housing was due more to a conflict in values than to bureaucratic 
neutrality, co-operative performance records, or the structure of 
the Corporation. 

There has been a partial answer to the situation. Significantly, 
7t came through structural intervention from the executive policy 
making level. This was the introduction into CMHC of a Policy 
Planning Division in 1970-71. The demand for such a capability 
within the Corporation came from the Minister, and the first 
Executive Director of the Division ig. he former Special Assistant 
to the Minister. 

This provided a context for a more rational study of co- 
operative and other forms of housing. The intreduction of this 
Division demonstrates the converse of H.A. Simon's statement "The 
larger the area of rationality, the less important is the administra- 


tive organization."! 


4. Herbert A. Stmon, Administrative Behavior,(New York: Free Press, 
1965) p. 244. 
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Qn March 15, 1973, -the don. “Ron Basford introduced Bill] C-133, 
An Act to Amend the National Housing Act. This Act provides for 
the first time, specific prowisions, which acknowledge that the | 
housing co-operative is different eran the building co- operative and 
has its own distinctive requirements. The legislative provisions are 
quite extensive, and should allow co-operative housing to play an 
increased role in the area of low and moderate income housing needs. 

Despite the increased rationality of policy formulation as a 
result of the introduction of the Policy Planning Division, the actual 
decisions as to policy are not made by the Division. The greater 
appreciation of co-operative housing within Policy Planning Division 
1s still not shared by senior management of the Corporation. Mr. 
Basford reported in the context of two meetings, that his personal 
intervention was necessary in order to obtain a specific section 
within the Act dealing with co-operative housing. This is something 
co-Operatives have been requesting since the Midmore Report in 1962. 
It is surely premature and at this Seine unrealistic to expect that 
this new legislation will have any significant effect upon the 
distribution of values within the Corporation. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to expect that co-operatives may continue to experience 
difficulties at the level of administrative policies. It should be 
noted that the design of the specific programs which are now provided 
for in the legislation has been taken from the Policy Planning 


Division and given to the Operating Divisions. 
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Concluding Observations 


oe 


A number of concluding observations are in order. . 
First, there is sufficient evidence to justify the position that 

the CMHC posture toward the housing co-operative -is a result of the 
values of the administrative policy makers of the Corporation. ‘It js 
important to stress that the conflict iicscee the level of values 

and not at the level of more transitory attitudes. The principle’ 
areas of value conflict lie in the notion of non-profit housing and 

the nature of the family and the appropriate physical environment for 
it. | 

The study is suggestive as to the appropriate unit for different. 
kinds of sé1iey making. This is really a question of positiona!l 

“policy in itself. We have in the course of this thesis seen three . 
different examples. 

The Loans Division was itself largely responsible for the original 
development of policy toward the building co-operative in the mid~1950's. 
This policy was successful because it was empirically based and because 
‘the Loans Division did not have substantial value conflicts with the 
program clientele. In addition, what was under investigation, was not 
actual ly policy but more concrete program specifications. The Advisory 
Group, on thecther hand, did not deal rationally or empirically with 
the question of policy for co-operative housing. The reason for this 
would seem to lie in the fact that the Advisory Group is not sufficiently 
‘differentiated from the line management of the Corporation and as a 
result shared the dominant values in the Corporation. Policy Planning 
Division on the other hand is much more highly differentiated in staff 


background and in their position within the Corporation. 
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Thirdly, the study has presented two instances of ae 
ministerial intervention in the Corporation. Both of these have 
related to policy and are thus cases where the executive policy level 
has seized its dejure power. The first of these concerned the agreement 
to provide mortgage loans to co-operatives under Section 15 on an 
experimental basis. This came to nought because the policy of the 
minister was subverted by the administration who channeled al} loans 
to co-operatives into Section 58. In response to a question posed to 
them by the Low Income Housing Task Force, they replied that “the 
ministerial agreement covered only the interest rate and not the 


other features of Section 15. This is in direct contradiction to the 
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documentation written at the time of the ministers agreement. 

The other instance of ministerial savenvent ion ecncemied the demand 
for-a separate section for co-operatives in the National Housing Act. 
This intervention was successful because it dealt with legislation, an 
area of direct executive level policy making. . 

Fourth, in Chapter I we introduced the notion of non-decision as 

a means whereby administrative policy makenesder lect policy change, 
particularly from minority groups. In the course of this examination 
we have seen several good instances of such non-decision. In CMEC , 
the posture of non-decision was closely aligned with the posture of 
bureaucratic neutrality. CMHC, that is to say, claimed to be neutral 
and thus no decisions were required of -it. The changes that were 
necessary “were within the eo-onerieive ambit not within the 


Corporation.or in the NHA. 
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Fifth, 1. would like to stress the need for documentary and 
‘other not normal ty accessible information in order to enable 
aininisecative policy making to be studied. At the present time, 
the study of administrative policy making is rather like the seven 
biind men describing the elephant. This situation must persist 
until such time as there is widespread knowledge of administrative 
policy making in different types of organizations operating in 
different policy fields. A thorough ERE eerena of administrative 
policy making is necessary pererenely with reference to clienteles 
that do not have access to the executive levels of sevecanene. It 
ts they who generally bear the brunt of administrative policy which 
has been changed from what had been intended by the executive level. 
or from policy which in its own terms is unacceptable. 
Greater knowledge of administrative policy making will require 
greater openness on the part of governments and bureaucracies. At 
the federal level in Canada, there is little eVidence at the present 
‘time that this is a real possibility. Qn the same day that Mr. Basford 
Introduced the amendments to the National Housing Act, the President 
of the Privy Council tabled a government paper concerning "Notices. 
of Motion for the Production of Papers". These principles would 
“exempt from production” internal departmentat memoranda and other 
correspondence routinely received by government agencies. It would 
also restrict the availability of Studies by consultants who had 


access to internal government material. 


2. Canada House of Commons Debates, Vol. 117, No. 57 (March 15, 1973) 
Appendix "B", p. 2288. 
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In the near future then, we might have to rely on what Arthur 
Schlesinger has called the "participant-historian." Mr. Schlesinger 
has defended this notion as a necessary device for obtaining 
a perspective and form of information which is not accessible 
to the conventional historian. 

As the society increases its variety of lifestyles and value — 
commitments, then there will gradually be an expansion of the range 
of vaiue commitments that.are represented inside government 
organizations. In the near future this will prove to be the most 
effective source of information about aananicenative policy making. 
The range of values, and the occasional eonriace of personal values 
with organizational values, will lead to increased incidents where 
individuals will make public the administrative policy making 
patterns or particular manners of eauieee eens government 
departments. The resignation of the four writers from the Senate 
Committee on Poverty in 1971 was one example of this. Daniel 
Elilsberg's publication of the Pentagon Papers is another example. 
This thests in its own right forms a vehicle by which greater 
understanding of the administrative policy process can be obtained 


by the public. 
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